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involuntary tremor, producing what we 
term rigors or shivering. There is anx- 


LECTURES iety and oppression about the praecor- 
dia; attended with frequent sighing ; and 
ON THE oftentimes a degree of torpor both of 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, mind and body. The pulse. at the wrist 
is always smalland feeble, often irregular 
: STUTTR OK and trequent. Respiration is in general 
By DR. CLUTTERBUCK. quick a ieee There is loss of ap- 
petite, nausea, and occasionally, vomit- 
ing. The continuance of the first or cold 
Theatre, General Dispensary, Aldersgate. | stage of pyrexia is very uncertain. Some- 
street. times it lasts for a few hours, at others 
not so long. In some instances the syinp- 
toms are so slight as scarcely to attract 
Lecrure XV. notice, and consist merely in occasional 
and momeutary sensations of chilliness, 
On Pyreria, or Symptomatic Fever, felt, in particular, along the course of the 
spine; or they are, at most, accompanied 
Gentlemen, with slight and transient shiverings. 

Iv my last Lecture, I described to you 2dly. Of the hot stage.—After the cold 
the local effects of inflammation. I have | #é has been continued for an uncertain 
now to speak of the effect of this disease ; length of time, the symptoms gradually 
upon the general system, or what is tech- | give place to those of the second or het 
tically called, pyrexia or symptomatic | stage; the severity of which is in pro- 
fwer. This state has been described by | portion to that of the cold fit. The most 
athors under different names; such as, | prominent feature of the second stage is 
afebrile state of body ; constitutional dis- | au increase of temperature, This com-~ 
oder ; the constitution sympathizing with | mences about the precordia, and diffuses 
the part ; general inflammation ; and symp- | itself gradually over the body, but irre- 
toms of irritation. — gularly and unequally. The features be- 

Pyrexia or symptomatic fever is usually | come plump, and in many cases appear 
divided into three stages. The first is swollen; and the skin recovers its natu- 
called the cold stage (in consequence of | ral, or even a florid hue. The action of 
the diminution of the animal heat); the | the heart is more vigorous, and the pulse 
second the hot stage, in which the tem- | acquires strength and fa'ness; and itis 
perature of the body is increased ; and | common!y frequent also, though this ig 
the third or sweating stage. These three | not consianily the ¢ ASC. The tongue js 
stages combined are termed a paroxysm commonly turred; the skin hot and tiry ; 
of fever. and the secretions in general diminished, 

1, Of the cold stage.—Pyrexia is com- The duration of the second stage of 
monly ushered in by more or less of cold- | pyrexia is very various: it may continne 
hess, particularly of the extreme parts. At | for a few hours only, or for severai days ; 
limes, the coldness complained of is very | or even for weeks or months, provided 
severe, and is felt over all the external | the cause of it, the inflammation, shenld 
parts of the body. The skin becomes pale | continne so long. Hectic fever is an ex. 
and corrugated, like a plucked goose ; | ample of this. , , 
hence the term cutis anscrina. The fea-| The 3rd, or sweating stege of pyrexia, 
tures appear shrank and sharp, and the jis that in which the sympioms are about 
lips and nails either colourless or livid; | to go off. This change sometimes takes 
while the voluntary muscles throughout | place rapidly, and is then generally ac- 
the body are in a state of violent and companied with move or Jess of sweating or 

No, 130.—Vol, IX,] feb. 25, 1826, 
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other evacuation. When such is the case, 
it has been called the crisis, and the eva- 
cuation itself critical, asif it had proved 
curative to the disease. 

These are the most obvious and strik- 
ing characters of pyrexia, or symptoma- 
tic fever. Those of the second, or Aot 
stage, are the most important, as they 
make up the chief part of the disease, 
when it is of any considerable duration. 
It calls, therefore, for a more detailed 
notice. 

The circumstance which chiefly merits 


your attention, is the appearance of the | 


tongue, which serves better than any 
other sign to mark the slightest degrees 
of febrile action. In numerous cases, 
where neither the pulse is quickened, nor 
the heat of skin sensibly increased, the 
existence of pyrexia, or febrile action, is 
shown by the change in the appearance 
of the tongue. And as febrile action is 
very generally, if not always, produced 
by inflammation, (which it therefore 
serves to denote the existence of,) a fur- 
red tongue becomes thus a sign of inflam- 
mation, and by which we are frequently 
able to detect this disease where other 
signs are wanting. 

The tongue not only shows the pre- 
sence of inflammation in the system, but 
by the variety in its appearance, serves 
to mark also the degree and danger of the 
disease: while it affords one of the best 
indications of the decline both of the 
general and local affection. 

When a febrile state of system arises, 
from whatever cause, the upper surface 
of the tongue, instead of the usual florid 
and clean appearance that it has in health, 
becomes covered, to a greater or less ex- 
tent and thickness, with a crust or fur, 
differing in colour as well as in other 
respects. In slight cases, it is whitish, 
and sometimes of a milky whiteness, and 
is confined to the back part of the tongue. 
But as the disease advances, or is of a 
more dangerous character, the crust on 
the tongue spreads itself over its whole 
upper surface, becomes thicker, and 
assumes a darker hue ; and in some in- 
stances, as in violent or malignant fever, 
it acquires perfect blackness. These dit- 
ferences in the state of the tongue, in 
many cases serve to point out the seat, 
as well as the degree, of the inflammation. 
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portion to the violence and danger of the 
disease. The appearance of the fur on 
the tongue, is an unequivocal sign of 
existing pyrexia; while its separation 
and disappearance afford a tolerably 
certain criterion of returning health— 
There are, however, excéptions to this, 
as a general rule; in some cases, the 
tongue may become clean, although the 
local disease continue. For foulness of 
the tongue depends immediately upon 
| the constitutional disorder ; and this may 
subside or be remedied by art, without 
the inflammation being removed along 
with it. We may be sure, however, that 
as long as the tongue continues incrusted, 
the inflammation is still going on. 

I must here remark to you, that in 
some diseases, foundéd nevertheless in 
inflammation, as in certain states and 
stages of idiopathic fever, the tongue is 
sometimes free from fur; still, however, 
it presents an unnatural appearance— 
Sometimes it resembles raw beef; at 
others, it appears as if glazed over with 
a hard varnish. How these differences 
are to be explained, I am unable to say. 

It is a prevailing opinion at present, 
that foulness of the tongue arises froma 
disordered state of the stomach ; of whieh, 
indeed, it is by many considered as the 
index. Now I will tell you, presently, why 
I dissent from this opinion. Those who 
imagine the state of the tongue to bea 
mere sign and counterpart of the state of 
the stomach, are apt to direct the whole 
of their attention to the latter organ.— 
They prescribe emetics and purgatives to 
clear the stomach, as if nothing more 
were required to render the tongue clean; 
and in so doing, frequently neglect other 
means that are equally, if not more ne- 
cessary. 

A furred state of tongue exists in many 
diseases, in which (as far as we can 
|judge) the stomach is not at all impli- 
cated. It is no doubt true that, in most 
cases, when the tongue is furred, the 
stomach does not perform its functions in 
}a perfect manner, the appetite being 
jnerally deficient, and the power of di- 
gestion impaired. But this disorder of 
stomach, like the fur on the tongve, 
|arises from the constitutional disorder. 
'If the state of the tongue were an index 
|merely to the state of the stomach, we 








Thus, where the skin, or any membranous |ought to find the former organ af- 


structure is the seat of the disease, the 
surface of the tongue is in general white; 
if the liver be the part affected, the 
tongue is commonly covered with a yel- 
lowish crust; while in inflammation of 
the cerebral substance, as in idiopathic 
fever, it has always a tendency to be- 
come brown, and more or Jess so in pro- 


fected whenever the latter is so. But 
this is not the case. We do not find that 
emetics, or other nauseating things pro- 
duce any effect of the kind alluded to, 
upon the tongue. In short, there is v0 
other ground for supposing that the state 
of the tongue is an indication of the state 
of the stomach, than that the two orgaus 
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are often found to be simultaneously af- | changes, both in quality and quantity. In 
fected. The mere fact, however, that| active states of pyrexia, the urine is 
the stomach does not perform its function | scanty and high-coloured, and loaded 
rly, when the tongue is furred, is; with saline matter, so as to irritate pain- 
po proof of such a connexion as has been} fully the passages through which it is dis- 
gpposed; because digestion is never| charged. As the febrile state declines, 
ect when there is much constitutional | the urine is increased in quantity, be- 
disorder present. It has been urged,| comes turbid as it cools, and at length 
that the tongue becoming clean in many | deposits a sediment, which is at times 
cases, by the use of purgatives and eme- | furfuraceous or bran-like, at others, red 
ties, is a proof that the foulness of | like brick-dust, and thence called dateri- 
tongue is dependent upon the disordered | tious. 
state of stomach. This reasoningis,how-| These changes in the state of the urine, 
ever, very far from being conclusive. It) in febrile disorders have always attracted 
is quite true that a furred state of tongue | the attention of practitioners, as indicat- 
will often be removed by the employment | ing the state of the disease; which in 
of purgatives or emetics. But this is no) deed they do in a considerable degree, 
more a proof that it was cansed by a cor-| though not to the extent that has been 
responding state of the stomach, than | sometimes imagined. 
that ophthalmia is owing to disordered | Lhardly need observe, that the secre- 
stomach, because it is cured, as it often is,| tion of the liver is liable to be altered in 
by emetics and purgatives. These re-| pyrexia, as well as any other of the se- 
medies do good, upon a more general|cretions, Not, however, because the 
principle, namely, by the counter-irritation | liver has any thing more to do with the 
which they produce. The furred state of | disease, than the kidneys have. It is 
the tongue, I consider to be an indication | a sort of fashion now-a-days to attribute 
of disordered vascular action, and that of | a great number of diseases to the liver, 
an inflammatory kind—of what is called} upon no other ground, as it woald seem, 
pyrecia or symptomatic fever. And as/ than because the function of this organ 
this state of system is generally, I might) is slightly disturbed ; just as it was for- 
rather say, invariably the consequence | merly the custom to judge of disease by 
of inflammation, and of this only, a turred | the state of the urine. But neither the 
tongue hecomes, secondarily, a sign of! bile, nor the urine, has any thing essential 
inflammation itself existing somewhere in| to do with the disease. The altered 
the system. And thus it is, that blood-| state of these secretions is merely the 
letting is in general a far more prompt and | effect of the constitutional disorder pre- 
efiectual mode of cleaning the tengue,| sent. And there are quite as good, and 
than the use of emetics or purgatives.| even better, grounds for accusing the 
But although a furred tongue is indica-! kidneys in these cases, than the liver, 
tive of existing inflammation, yet the | All this wonld be of no importance, if it 
absence of this fur is no proof or the con- | did not inflaence our practice ; but the 
trary; for inflammation being essentially | contrary is the case. Mercury, in some 
a local disease, and not a disease of the form or other, is prescribed in every such 
whole system, it may take place without | case ; not upon any intelligible general 
any pyrevia or symptomatic fever; and) principle, such as that of purging or 
in such case, will not alter the appear- | counter-irritation, but, as is said, to re- 
ance of the tongue. store a healthy secretion of bile—as if a 
I observed to you, that in pyre.ia the | poison were caiculated to produce healthy 
secretions in general are diminished.) action. 
That of saliva, and trom the mucous mem-,; Other functions are, in like manner, 
brane of the mouth and fauces, are gene- | more or less disturbed, during the conti- 
nerally lessened ; whence the dryness of nuance of the febrile state: that of the sto- 
those parts, with the desire for liquids. | mach, in particular, is apt to be im aired, 
If these giands do secrete, it is a viscid | and is often entirely suspended. e ge- 
foul matter. neral feelings of the patient are likewise 
The secretion from the macous mem-| uncomfortable, if not actually painfal. 
e of the whole alimentary canal is|The sleep is diminished, unsound, and 
likewise diminished, and is one cause of | unrefreshing. 
the costiveness that generally attends a| The muscular strength, also, is impair- 
febrile state of system; though some-\ed; but the inability for exertion that 
thing may be ascribed also, to the di-| takes place in pyrexia, is very different 
minished peristaltic motion. from the remarkable prostration of mas- 
kidneys are observed to have their | cular strength that occurs in idiopathic 
functions,equally impaired and disordered, | fever, and which appears to proceed from 
urine undergoing various striking | the oppressed and disordered condition of 
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the brain. Whereas, in the case of py- 


rexia, the muscular strength is diminished | 


merely because the vascular action is in 
excess: thus disproportionately exhaust- 
ing the vital power. 

The action of the absorbing vessels ap- 
pears to be much increased ; and hence 
the body wastes as the disorder proceeds, 
so that, in long protracted febrile disor- 
ders, the utmost degree of emaciation 
takes place, as in hectic fever. 

If blood be drawn in pyrexia, its pro- 
perties are found to be materially altered. 
It is slower in coagulatiag, thus giving 
time for the red particles to subside ; and 
the surface of the crassamentum appears 
to be covered, in consequence, with a 
layer of coagulable lymph. Sometimes 
this crust is opaque, yellow, and tough, 
not unlike buff leather, and hence the 
term buffy coat. At other times, the crust 
is more like jelly, or half-melted glue, 
semi-transparent, and having less firm- 
ness and consistency ; the blood is then 
said to be sizy. ‘These appearances are 
in general said to be owing to the subsi- 
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| flamed, the surface of the crassamentam 
is in general more extensive, and sizy, 
We have instances of this in inflammation 
of the substance of the liver, lungs, and 
brain, but more especially the latter. If 
the membranes of the brain be inflamed, 
there is, in general, more pyrexia, and 
the blood is buffed and cupped. But if 
the substance of the brain be inflamed; 
the blood will in general be found to be 
of a loose texture, and flat, or even con- 
vex, on its surface; the coagulable lymph 
at the same time involving in it some of 
the red particles, so as to give it a red- 
dish tinge. What this is owing to, we are 
quite unable to say ; but it is so striking, 
that on many occasions I have been able 
to predict the organ affected, by the ap- 
pearance of the blood. 

These inflammatory states of the blood 
(as they are called) are of no small im- 
portance ; as they serve first to indicate 
febrile action, and this, again, indicates 
inflammation, Sucha state of blood has 
jbeen said to be produced by great mus- 
cular exertion, as violent exercise ; but 





dence of the red particles, the effect of|this is mere assertion. In pregnancy, 
the slower coagulation. This explana-|this state of blood has been often ob- 
tion is, however, not altogether satisfac- | served, but pregnancy is frequently at- 
tory; for, according to the experiments tended wiih inflammation, and is itself 
of Dr. Stoker, it would appear that the | an approximation to it, as it is accompa- 
blood in inflammation sometimes coagu-|nied, in most cases, with the leading 
lates more quickly than in health. It is | characters of that affection, namely, pain, 
probable, therefore, that the altered state| heat, and other febrile symptoms, and 
of the blood is to be referred, in some de- | the same tendency to growth, or enlarge: 
gree, to a change in the nature of the | ment of parts. 
fibrine, induced by the disease. | You are to bear in mind, that those 
The extent of surface of the crassamen-| changes in the appearance of the blood 
tum is liable to variation. In some dis-|in pyrexia, which [ have just described, 
eases, particularly idiopathic fever, the|may be prevented by trivial circum- 
surface of the crassamentum is flat and | stances, although the disposition to them 
extensive, so as to occupy the greater exists. Thus, if the blood flows in avery 
= of the vessel. The surface of the | small stream, or trickles down the arm of 





lood is then, in general, sizy, and not 
buffy. At other times, the crassamentum 
is contracted into more or less of a glo- 
bular form; and its surface being con- 
cave, the blood is then said to be cupped 
as well as buffed. This takes place in 
long continued inflammations, particularly 
of membranous structures ; also in pul- 
monary consumption. 

The texture, or firmness of the crassa- 


mantum is liable to vary considerably. | 


In some cases, it is loose and easily 
broken ; as we see commonly ia idiopa- 
thic fever. This has given rise to the 
opinion, that this disease is founded in 
debility. But the state of the blood in 


this respect seems to depend upon the| 


texture of the parts inflamed. When 
membranous parts are inflamed, the blood 
is generally buffed; and if the- disease 
has continued long, it is cupped aiso. 
When the substance of an organ is in- 


4 





the patient; or is received into a broad 
vessel, or in any way so as to exposea 
large surface to the air, it coagulates so 
quickly, that time is not given for the red 
|particles to subside. Blood drawn by 
cupping, likewise, very rarely shows the 
linflammatory crust. The approach ot 
| syncope is apt to prevent the appearance 
of the inflammatory crust. The way to 
observe the real condition of the blood to 
the greatest advantage, is to take it in se- 
‘veral small cups, rather than one large 
Jone, by which you can collect separately 
|that which flows the most rapidly, and 
| which is the most favourable tor obser- 
/ vation. 

Thus then you perceive, that althovgh 
jthe appearance of this inflammatory 
crust upon the blood, is a proof of the 
existence of pyrexia, and therefore ol 
|inflammation; vet the absence of it is no 
proof ef the contvary, At the outsct of 
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jnfammation there is no inflammatory | ment relating to this subject, to show you 
appearance of the blood, because pyrexia | how great has been the solicitude which 
ora febrile state of the system has not/it has felt for the promotion of surgical 
et arisen. ‘This is very commonly the|improvement. The present Government 
case in simple idiopatic fever, where, on | has evinced a great interest in furthering 





the first and sccond bleedings there is|the same abject. We see, Gentlemen, 
often no change observed in the blood ; | the greatest proof of its liberal and wise 
while on a further repetition of it, it will| regard for science in the presentation to 
show itself in a sviking manner. the College of Surgeons of the invaluable 
In my next lecture, Gentlemen, TF shall) musenm of the late John Hunter; and, 
consider the vatere of inflammation; or Gentlemen, our only regret is, that we 
asithas been called, the procimate cause are deprived of the means of availing 
of the disease. jourselves of the full benefit of that muni- 
| ficent donation. Looking at the early 

charters, we find that the management of 

oo the art of surgery was intrusted to a mas- 
ter or governor, assistants, and the com- 
, - 6 alte -q |monalty ; by which latter expression, I 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, me ny Iam to understand the general 


a body of members of the College. Now, 


On Saturday last, February 18th, a|Geutlemen, as to the share which the 
public Meeting of the Members was held | aes a the nye of re 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to take into| College, you, perhaps, may be acquaint 
consideration the best means of remedying with it, but f confess | am net = acta 
the abuses which exist in the government ation to describe what yy ay ‘ers 
of this College. The number of gentle- a ge iad ren yg reigns Pe. re 
men present was upwards of iwelve | * e to un aoe it, at consists Of & 
tendved. At seven o'clock Mir. Law| te of negative rights and privileges ; 
xence entered the Hall, and, on the mo-|"\!#¢t, Gentlemen, the “ commonality, by 
tion of Mr. Tyrrell, was immediately | “ich I mean the members at large, are 
called to the Chair, amidst the loudest |"°t Tecoguised as possessing any connec- 
sclemations. tion with the administration of the affairs 
of the College. They have no voice in 

Mr. Lawrence.—Gentlemen, I will not | the election of the ruling powers of that 
detain you from the business of the even-| institution ; they have no control over 
ing, by expressing my thanks for the| the expenditare of its funds; they have 
honour which you have done me, and the|an extremely limited access to the mu- 
way in which that honour has been con-|seum which has been deposited there; 
ferred. I shall best evince my gratitude, | during eight months of the year the gene- 
perhaps, by doing all I can to promote |ral bady of the profession has no power 
the objects for which you are now assem-| of using it at all, and for the four months 
bled. Gentlemen, we meet on this ocea-| when it is partially opened, no member 
sion in pursuance of an advertisement, | of the profession engaged in active prace 
addressed to the Members of the College | tice can, by any possibility, take advan- 
of Surgeons, in order to devise the best|tage of the opportunity in the way that 
means of remedying the Abuses which|it is granted by the College. Gentle- 
exist in the management of that institu-;| men, let me remind you, that a recent 
tion, We are all members of that Coi-| act on the part of the ruling body of this 
lege, and as such, it may be said that the|institation has given a great extension to 
object for which we come together is one | these negative privileges ; (@ laugh ;) and 
personal to ourselves. Gentlemen, I con-| if it were not for that very act, 1 doube tf 
fess I do not regard it in this limited|this meeting would have been held.— 
sense, and I am of opinion that it is an| Bodies of men are apt to bear for a long 
object of great public interest. (dpplause.) | time oppression which falis upon them in 
There is no individual who does not,|/a general way. It is not until their per- 
tome time or another, in his passage from) sonal rights and interests are invaded— 
the cradle to the grave, stand in need of) it is not antil the individual is attacked, 
the assistance which our profession can | that they think of resistance, and ours is 
atiord him. To remove, therefore, allja case that illustrates this proposition. 
impediments in the way of the advance- In the year 1824, certain regulations were 
ment of surgical knowledge, is evidently framed by the ruling body ot the College 
a matter of universal concern. I think, | of Surgeons, which 1 considered as hav- 
Gentlemen, you will find that the Legis-| ing been directed against the whole body 
lature has so considered it; and I reter|of the members of the profession. The 
Youonly to the Charters and Acts of Parlia-| substantial enactment is short but effec. 
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tive for its purposes. I will read the 
bye-law, if you please, before I enter 
upon any commentary :— 

* The Court of Examiners of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in pursuance of 
their duty to promote the cultivation of 
sound chirnrgical knowledge, and to dis- 
countenance practices which have a con- 
trary tendency, have resolved,—That from 
and after the date hereof, the only Schools 
of Surgery recognised by the Court, be 
those of London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen. That certificates 
of attendance upon the chirurgical prac- 
tice of a hospital be not received by the 
Court, unless such hospital be in one of 
the above recognised schools, and shall 
contain, on an average, one hundred pa- 
tients. 

** And that all certificates of attend- 
ance at lectures on anatomy, physiology, | 
the theory and practice of surgery, and 
of the performance of dissections, be not 
received by the Court, except from the 
appointed Professors of Anatomy and 
Surgery in the Universities of Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, or 
from persons teaching in a School, ac- | 
knowledged by the medical establish- 
ment of one of the recognised hospitals, 
or from persons being physicians or sur- 
geons to any of those hospitals.” 





| 





Such, Gentlemen, are the principal 
points in the regulation agreed to by the 
Court of Examiners. In the first place I 
must take the liberty of observing, that 
the regulation is extremely loosely and 
inaccurately worded. Looking at it as a 
composition, it is mean and contemptible, 
as in its spirit and enactments it is odious. 
“To promote sound chirurgical know- 
ledge,” say the Court, “ and to discounte- 
nance practices of a contrary tendency.” 
Most people, I believe, contrast know- 
ledge and ignorance ; but this is the first 
time, Lown, that I have understood that 
it was possible to have two sorts of know- 
ledge—sound and unsound kuowledge. 
We say of timber, that it is sound or 
Otherwise. An apple or pear is sound or 
unsound; but how knowledge can be un- 
sonnd—how it can be any thing else than 
what it is, knowledge, acquirement, in- 
formation, is a mystery which I admit I 
am not competent to solve. It is a rule, 
that when any difficulty meets you ina 
passage, you are to look to the bearing of 
the context to enable you to understand 
it; and applying this rule to the instance 
before us, we shall find that there is a 
criterion by which we can arrive at an 
ample explanation. In short, Gentlemen, 
we find that sound or unsound knowledge 





depends upon the season of the year in 
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which knowledge is acquired.—( Laughter 
and applause.) Seemed enatomrien kuow- 


ter season (/aughter); unsound anate 
mical knowledge is that which is i 

ed in summer time. ( Laughter.) Wher 
men begin to legislate, inasmuch as the 
laws which they trame are to govern the 
conduct of others, they should express 
themselves in the plainest language, and 
avoid all ambiguity. This I take to be 
one part of the duty oflegislators. Whe- 
ther or not the enactments which I have 
just alluded to are calculated to promote 
“sound knowledge,” and “ discourage 
practices of a contrary tendency,” I leave 
you to determine. Yet, Gentlemen, itis 
by such regulations as these—it is upon 
such miserable pretexts, that the great 
body of the profession, not only in Lon- 
don, but in the country, are disqualified 
from teaching the knowledge of their 
science to others, how great soever may 
be their peculie superiority in impart- 
ing instructions, whatever be the stores 
of valuable information which a 

course of industry and fortunate oppor- 
tunities may have enabled them to amass, 
—(Cheers.) Gentlemen, it is necessary 
that we advert for a moment to tie dis. 
tinction which is laid down in this famous 
regulation, between winter and summer 
courses ; and first of all we observe that 
they require of the candidate, that he 
shall have attended three winter courses 
at least. Now, Gentlemen, I take the 
liberty to say that, as is sometimes the 
case with law-makers, these excellent 
legislators require that which is absolute- 
ly impossible to be performed! In Lon- 
don, Gentlemen, whatever may be the 
case elsewhere, there are, in fact, no 
winter courses given, at least no winter 
courses so called. We know very well 
that two courses of lectures are delivered 
in each year, the one commencing in Oc- 
ctober, the other in January. But that 
which begins in October is called, as you 
well know amongst the profession, and 
by the Lecturers themselves, according 
to their advertisements in the newspa- 
pers, the “ autumnal course,” and that 
which commences in January is uniform- 
ly denominated the “ spring course.” 
You see, therefore, that the candidate 
cannot comply with the law ; there is no 
winter course of lectures for him to at- 
tend. (Laughter and applause.) But, 
Gentlemen, what shall we say of the po- 
licy and propriety of this rnle? You all 
know that the lectures to which the sta- 
dent must give his time are very nume- 
rous—so numerous, that it is absolutely 
impossible for him to attend them all 
cont ly, and at the same time 
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rive his attention to the practical part of | and without subjects, without the neces- 
. Those anthorities, then, would | sary means, no talents in the teacher, no 
be only acting rationally with a view to| acquisition of which he can boast, no pe- 
the convenience of a student, as well as| culiar fitness for the office of instruction 
to the security of the real qualifications} on his part will avail the student in his 
his part, for the practice of his pro-| study of anatomy. (4pplause.) Does it 
fesion, if they were to discourage, and | not appear then to be a fair inference from 
yet to enforce, the crowding of so many | all this, that since we find certificates of 
oeapations upon him, into a narrow in-| attendance recognized from schools, 
terval of the year. There would be great | where we are certain the proper amount 
advantage generally, as well as mach in-| of instruction cannot be received by the 
isdividval accommodation in diffusing the | student—does it not appear a fair infe- 
power of receiving available instruction | rence, that in the opinion of the Court of 
wer the whele year, and recognizing the} Examiners, knowledge, actual profes- 
fitvess of summer-time for that purpose. | sional information on the part of the can-- 
but this rational arrangement appears to| didate, is not of so much importance, and 
have been thought unworthy of adoption, | that the quality and amount of it are in- 
dither with respect to anatomical or sur- | ferior in consequence of the consideration 
ical lectures. of what school he attended, and what pre- 
The next, Gentlemen, is a regulation of | fessor he was taught by? Gentlemen, I 
more extensive power—** That certificates! need not tell you, that the power of im- 
of attendance upon the chirurgical prac-| parting knowledge is very distinct from 
tice of a hospital be not received, unless| the capacity to acquire it, or, when ac- 
weh hospital be in one of the above re-| quired, to turn it to practical objects, The 
cognized schools,” meaning those of Dub-! ability to convey that information which 
\in, Edinburgh, &c. as above mentioned. | you possess to others, supposes in you 
Ina subsequent clause of the same regu-| not only various endowments, but a high 
lation, we find, that attendance on ana-/| degree of those rare qualities. It is 
tomieal or other lectures, is not to be! vious then, that in order to be a good 
recognized, except from the appointed | lecturer, you must be a very distinguish- 
professors of the above schools, or ‘‘from'/ed man. Now, Gentlemen, such bein 
persons teaching in a schoo! acknow-! the case, what would be the nataral prin- 
ledged by the medical establishment of | ciple which would prevail in such a pro- 
one of the recognized hospitals, or from | fession in order to secure a succession of 
persons being physicians or surgeons to | adequate teachers? Would yon not en- 
aay of those hospitals.”” I really profess | joy the amplest range of the whole pro- 
myself nnable to understand this jumble. | fession? Would you not give yourselves 
In the first clause, the privileged hospi-|the fullest scope of all its members in 
tal must be in one of the recognized | your selection? ( Applause.) Would it not 
schools, and in the next, the favoured | be your policy, would not prudence point 
school must be acknowleged by the medi- | out to you the advantage of giving unfet- 
cal establishment of one of the recog- | tered power to every individual in the pro- 
tized hospitals! Now, Gentlemen, to | fession to raise himself to the honourable 
‘wy nothing of the absurdity of supposing, | and lucrative offices which are now mo- 
4% this regulation does, that anatomy and | nopolized upon a different principle, and 
sargery may be taught by the physicians | to hold out to talent, industry, and intee 
ofa hospital, I do declare that I deem | grity, those rewards as the incentive to 
itto be impossible to have combined more | their activity? (Loud applause.) 
usion, more nonsense in the same! The course of the College, Gentlemen, 
compass, than are to be found iu the|is of a very different description; they 
limits of this short enactment. ( Applause.) | look out, not upon the profession at large, 
But, Gentlemen, I have a more material | but amongst some twenty or thirty per- 
objection to state, and it is to the cata-|sons, for those who are to fulfil the 
logue of the schools of instruction to | duties, which, as I have said, require so 
which the privilege of recognition has; many aud such high qualifications in or- 
been coneeded—Aberdeen, Glasgow! | der totheir being duly discharged. Gentle- 
We know, Gentlemen, that at least ana-| men, proceeding upon the common ave- 
tomy cannot be studied in those places | rage which men of distingnished rong | 
with any hope of success. We are all, | bear to the circles in which they move, 
1 believe, aware, and no one is more | doubt if you can have more than one out 
ready than myself to acknowledge the | of the above number of whom it can be 
great talents and acquirements of the | said, that he is properly qualified for the 
Gentlemen at the head of the anatomical | elevated seat which he obtains. ( Laughter 
‘thools in those places; but we are also |and applause.) But, Gentlemen, such a 
aware that they are destitute of subjects ; |\vegulation as this is not enly insulting 
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and degrading to the great body of the|of this country for anatomical science 
profession, by at ounce deciding that they | most depend, all proceeded from a school 
are incompetent to the task of instruc-| of instruction which would have been ab- 
tion—not only is it injurious to their in-|solutely proscribed by its provisions. The 
terests, but with respect to the indivi-| school of Wiiliam Hunter could not have 
duals themselves whom it is supposed to} existed consistently with its enactments. 
protect and endow, it has a very unfa-|Gentlemen, you will not have failed to 
vourable effect. If you raise a person to observe, that the rule which requires the 
an honourable and lucrative office, and} production of certificates of attendance 
if there you secure him against the power! on hospital practice, ‘or twelve months 
of competition, wiiat do you do? You/at least, excludes the certificates of 
beget in him, naturally, an indifference to | all the provincial hospitals in England, 
the proper discharge of his duties; he/and not only of these, but the hospi. 
becomes careless and indolent; his re-|tals of the Continent. This universal 
ward exceeds his merit, and he is assur-| proscription casts a most unmerited 
ed in the possession of large emolument, | stigma on the very eminent men who 
whether he does little or whether le does| have the principal care of the provincial 
much to deserve it. (Cheers.) But, Gen-| hospitals; and knowing many of them, 
tlemen, I will show you a case in which jas 1 do, and prepared, as I am, from ex. 
the Court of Examiners has departed from perience, to speak of their attainments 
the obligation which they imposed on} and abilities, I have no hesitation in de- 
themselves of recognizing the power of a| clating, that a more unmerited exclusion 
medical establishment, belonging to a re-| was never pronounced against any set of 
cognised hospital, toaccredit a candidate. |imen. (Cheers.) We should recollect, 
Mr. Kiernan is a gentleman who has here | Gentlemen, that in these hospitals, which 
and elsewhere devoted himself to the ac- | are very numerous, the opportunities of 
quisition of knowledge, and prepared | witnessing practice are very considerable, 
himself, by great industry, for the office | and indeed ample. Many of them have 
of lecturer. He obtained the signatures | 100 beds, the compliment pointed out by 
of the Surgeons of St. Bartholomew’s|the regulation for even the hospitals 
Hospital, to whom he is well known,) which are favoured. Need I mention 
but was refused a recognition at the} Mr. Hey of Leeds, Mr. Hodgson of Bir- 





College. So that, Gentlemen, you per- 
ceive, that the qualification demanded by 
the College is mereiy nominal; it asks 
only compliance with a certain form, and 
is unconnected with any real proficiency. 
Gentlemen, the teaching of anatomy is 
not so simple a thing as some persons may 
suppose ; and they who had at heart the 
improvement of the means of instruction 
in that branch of knowledge would have 
never limited the right of lecturing in it 
to surgeons of hospitals. The duties which 
devolve upon a hospital surgeon, I need 
not say to you, require the devotion of a 
great portion of his time. I believe it 
happens in almost every instance, as it is 
reasonable it should do, that a hospital 
surgeon should be in the enjoyment of 
extensive private practice ; so that, look- 
ing to the occupations by which he is 
employed, I think it is not going too far | 
to predict, that the surgeon of a London | 
hospital is the least fitted individual in | 
the profession for teaching anatomy. I} 
speak not, of course, of their ability, or | 
their superiority in the power of impart-| 
ing instruction, but, 1 do say, that they) 
cannot devote the time necessary for the | 
purpose. It is, indeed, an instructive 
commentary on the policy of this very | 
regniation, that those who were most) 
distinguished for anatomical know ledge | 
amongst us, avd on whom the character | 

' 


mingham, Mr. Martineau, Mr. Dalrymple, 
and Mr. Cross of Norwich, Mr. Barnes 
jof Exeter—names that will amply war- 
rant me in stating my conviction, that 
the surgeons of provincial hospitals are 
as fully competent to the instruction of 
students as the favoured body who are 
attached to the London hospitals!— 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, this regulation 
which I am considering, commits a don- 
ble injustice—injustice against the sur- 
geou—injustice against the student. The 
hospitals in the country, as we learn from 
authentic reports, and as we see by the 
papers which the surgeons connected 
with them occasionally send forth, giving 
an account of extraordinary cases, and 
tbe modes of treatment, appear to afford 
admirable opportunities to the student for 





| aequiring the practical knowledge of his 


profession. Great injustice is therefore 
done to the pupil, because he is obliged 
to make a residence in London for the 
required time; and what is even of mere 
importance, he finds it impossible te de- 
rive any adequate information in propor- 
tion to the devotion of his time, in con- 
sequence of the crowding of the hospitals 
here with pupils, which is the direct effect 
of this bye-iaw. You must be aware, 
Gentiemen, that the power of the most 
abie person to impart knowledge must 
exhaust itself upon a certain smmber. He 
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cannot go beyond that number ; and is it! us on this occasion with their presence.— 
not clearly defeating the great end of any | (Loud cheers.) 1 believe that there will 
regulation at all to form an arrangement) be found to be but one opinion as to the 
which is certain of giving only a ominal| nature and extent of the grievances, 
caim to the right, without conferring any | whilst many will differ as to the remedy. 
real ability for the purposes of being au-| For my own part, I am disposed to ex- 
thorised to practise? And if the surgeons! tend the largest degree of toleration to 
are unable, it is not expected, alihough | those who may differ with me as to the 
this law seems to expect it, that physi- | mode of redress. 1 could only have wished 
cians can supply the meaus of instruction. that we had all met with a view of seeing 
We have ail great 1e-pect for the physi- how far unanimity could be obtained as 
cians who belong to the hospitals and: to the particniar measure of relief. Some 
schools of London, but we are doing, people are, it seems, apt to be squeamish 
them no discredit when we say that they | as tothe company they are desirous of culti- 
are not able to give that surgical infor- | vating.lunderstand thatthere are members 
mation which surgeons themselves are not of the College of Surgeons, who intention- 
able toteach. (dpplause.) | ally limit themselves to a certain depart- 

Gentlemen, I have already averted | ment of practice, who are unwilling to 
tothe subject of the museum. We ought, co-operate, on this public occasion, with 
to feel gratitude for the liberal, aud not; those whose practice is not confined, 
more liberal than wise spirit, which! There are it appears distinctions in prac- 
prompted the Government to make this | tice—shades of difference in the profes- 
munificent donation ; and it is with great | sion—nice lines to be observed, which I 
regret that we are obliged to say that so/| understand itis the solicitude of one class 
little of benefit—benefit so little propor-|not to coniound. Now, Gentlemen, I 
tioned to the generous and considerate | confess to you that the dislikes of such 
fecling in which the gift originated, | persons I am not at all acquainted with— 
should have redounded to the members| nor can [I concur in the propriety of the 
of the College from so valnable a posses-| sentiment which gives birth to them.— 
sion, In order to employ it advania-|(Great applause.) It seems to me that 

ously, we should indiscriminately have | we are alike, all the same, as members of 
daily access toit. We should have liberty | the College of Surgeons. 1 do not find 
to examine the preparations, and make | that either the Charters or the Acts of 


‘drawings of those which appear to Us | Parliament relating to our profession, 


most curious and worthy of attention. It | recognize any sort of distinction between 


should be especially thrown open to the | 
merabers of the profession who may visit 
us from other countries. (Cheers.) Scien- 
tific Foreigners should be able to make 
the most enlarged use of it, subject only 
to those regulations which would be ne- , 








the members of the College, and if any 
are made, they originate from ourselves. [ 
think that all the honours and all the re- 
wards which the profession can confer 
should be open alike to all the members, 
withont respect of persons or classes ; and 


be recognized, are those which talents and 





cessary to the safety of the collection.— that the only differences which ought to 
(Loud applause.) it is mortifying to us | 
omelder that so much interesting mat- | industry are capable of working for them- 
ter should be so utterly valueless, either | selves.—(Jmmense applause.) But if, 
a8 a means of gratifying rational curio- | Gentlemen, any of you should wish to 
sity, or with reference to the more en-| have a personal interview with the indi- 
larged purpose of advancing science. viduals of whom 1 speak, and that you 
Such, Gentlemen, are the principal points | suggested an appointment for the purpose 
of those regulations to which I thought it | of having recourse to their superior pro- 
necessary to advert. I should say in| fessional judgment, I pledge myself to 
conclusion, that amongst the members! you that whatever dislikes they may in- 
of the profession, with whom at least || dulge inat other times, you would be sure, 
have had an opportunity of conver-ing, | not merely of a polite, but a most cordial 
there is but one universal feeling of dis- | reeeprion.—( Laughter end applause.) ft 
approbation of the conduct of the College. | Lam not mistaken, the right hand of fel- 
If I make an exception, it is bat an indi-!lowship would be extended towards you, 
vidual one. I have met bat with enly |—( Laughter.) You would find every 
one person who attempts to defend the | wish existing to cement sach a union, and 
course pursned by the Court of Examin-| you might calculate upon the amplest en- 
ers. This sentiment of disapprobation is |couragement being held out to repeat 
so strong and so universal, that I wonder | the application.—(Cordinued laughter and 
and very much regret that some of these | applause.) Liclieve, Gentlemen, that some 
eminent Gentiemen, who I know, very | classes of the profession object to take a 
largely participate in it, have not assisted | part in these proceedings, from the notion 
' 
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that they are connected with some other 
proceeding, or with some other thing that 
some other persons have done at some 
other time. Gentlemen, I can only de- 
clare that this is an independent meet- 
ing, having nothing to do with any other 
proceeding that J} am acquainted with ; 
and what is there in our assembling in this 
way to raise a suspicion of mystery or 
deep-laid planning? For my part, I can 
conceive no more natural process than 
when a number of persons stand aggricv- 
ed, that they should assemble together, 
discuss the subject mutually, and resolve 
upon a remedy. There is nothing con- 
cealed here; there is no previous act of 
other persons, with which the present 
Meeting is connected; there is no persou 
behind the curtain ; nothing, iu short, for 
which we are responsible, except what 
takes place here. (Loud applause.) This 
Meeting, if I mistake not, will be judged 
by the public and the profession accord- 
ing to its own acts. I believe that some 
object to our assembling, in the antici- 
pation of the occurrence of violence and 
disorder. I think the presumption is in- 
jurions to the character of the profession. 
{ take it that the manner in which we 
shall conduct ourselves on this occasion 
will give a character to our proceedings 
which will be the best answer to all such 
degrading and injurious suspicions. (Great 
applause.) 


If I entertained the slightest doubt that 
you would be moderate and decorous, I 
would beseech you to remember, that 
nothing is more calculated to vitiate your 
proceedings than violence and disorder ; 
I should ask you to remember what is 


| 


| the very agreeable and eloquent manner 


but they will give additional force and 
duration to your grievances,* 

[The applause which followed this dis. 
course lasted for several minutes. } 


Mr. Tyrree then rose and said, after 


in which my friend Mr. Lawrence has 
laid the business of the present meeting 
before you, there remains but very little 
for me to do, more than merely to read 
the resolution put into my hand. I shall, 
however, say a few words with respect to 
the College of Surgeons itself. Gentle. 
men, many of you may not be aware, that 
the present constitution of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons is the same as when the 
College of Surgeons were incorporated 
with the company of Barbers ; it still re- 
mains precisely the same, although the 
College of Surgeons have obtained the 
name of Royal. In fact the present cor- 
poration of Surgeons is not so good as 
that of the present corporation of the 
present Company of Barbers—the Corpo- 
ration of Barbers have the privilege of 
excluding members from practising who 
are not of their own body, whereas the 
present Corporation of Surgeons have no 
such power. Any man may come to Lon- 
don from the country, or from any other 
part, practise as a surgeon, and perform 
the most important operations, and yet 
the College of Surgeons have no power 
whatever to enable them to interfere to 
restrain him. Doubtless the object of the 
Legislature in separating the College of 
Surgeons from the Company of Barbers, 
and in making them a Royal College, 
was the promotion of surgical knowledge. 
This also was the object of Government 
when it purchased, at considerable ex- 





becoming your characters as gentlemen ; 


and scientific nature of your profession, 
which is engaged in some of the most 
serious duties that devolve on members | 
of society ; I should ask you to bear in) 
your recollection, that the men whose acts 
you are assembled to arraign, compose 
the constituted government of the profes- 
sion to which you belong; that in many | 
of them we recognize those venerable | 
teachers to whose instruction we ourselves | 
owe the knowledge which we possess; 
whose characters contribute to raise our 
scientific fame abroad, and whose names 
now add dignity and respect to the Insti- | 
tution of which we are members, (Loud 
and continued applause.) 1 would ask you, 
lastly, to bearin mind, that the eyes of 
the profession and the public are on the 
proceedings of this evening, and that if 
they are not conducted so as to secure 
general approbation, they will not only 
tail of the effect of producing a remedy, 


I should ask you to consider the sion, 





pense, a large Museum, which has been 
alinded to by my worthy friend, and 
which it put into the hands of the Coun- 
cil, and, as they say, into the hands of 
surgeons ; but | don’t know to whom it 
is of any use but to those who are in the 
council—perhaps those who are lecturers 
at Hospitals may have liberty to see it also, 
and perhaps they may be able to admit 
their friends by tickets; but if any body 
but Councillors or Lecturers in Hospitals 
go, they will be refused, and they only can 
be admitted for four hours a day, two 
days a week, during four months in the 
year, there being no admission during the 
other eight months.—(/fear, hear.) I 
believe that I am correct in stating that 





* The report of this speech has been 
copied from the Morning Herald; an 
ack: owledgment due to the talents of the 
Reporter. It is the only correct account 
that appeared in any of the newspapers. 
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4 gentleman, who is very eminent in his | 
profession, applied for permission to take | 
drawings from some of the specimens in| 
the Museum, and was actually refused !— | 
(Shame, shame.) It appears to me, and | 
Jam not merely stating my own opinion | 
with respect to those grievances, that it | 
is the fault of the constitution itself of the 
College, and not of its Council; that 
is, if the constitution of the College were 
other than what it at present is, the 
Council durst not put forth those ob- 
noxious bye-laws which they have done. 
(Hear. hear.) They have the power of 
electing their own Members, if a vacancy 
occurs. They have the power of doing | 
what they please with their own funds, | 
and not one of the Members of the Col- | 
lege has a right to ask them how the 
money accounts stand !—(//ear, hear.) 
As to the mode of remedying some of 
those grievances, perhaps some other gen- 
tiemen will have the goodness to point 
out. My worthy friend, Mr. Lawrence, 
has so sufficiently explained to you the 
necessity of temperance on this occasion, 
that it is unnecessary for me to say more 
toyou on this point, I shall, therefore, | 
only read the Resolution, stating that this | 
Resolution has been drawn up in a tem- 
perate way, has been well considered, and 
I trust itis appropriate with respect to 
the present subject, and that it will re- 
ceive your support :— 


“ That the public and the members 
of the surgical profession may justly 
complain, that the science of surgery has 
not been advanced, nor its practitioners 
benefited, either by the late Corporation, 
or the present Royal College of Surgeons 
in London.” 


Mr. Warprop.—I beg leave to second 
the Resolution now proposed by Mr. 
Tyrrell, in doing which I have nothing to 
add to the observations which he has 
made on its propriety and its importance. 
Iam confident that the respectable and 
numerous assemblage of the Members of 
the College of Surgeons here met toge- 
ther will regret to learn, that one of the 
most distinguished of their body has been 
wavoidably prevented by indisposition 
from coming forward on this occasion, 
more particularly as it was his intention 
to have moved one of the Resolutions. I 
allude to Mr. George Young, whose pro- 
fessional character, as weil as private 
virtues, must have rendered any observa- 
tions he had to offer of the highest im- 
portance. } 

Mr. Legse begged to make a few ob- | 
servations before the motion was put to 
the Meeting; and after he had approach- 





ed the hustings, at the request of the 


Chairman, he said,—Sir, I was only about 
to observe, that my friend Mr. Tyrrell 
stated the object of the Legislature in 
incorporating the College of Surgeons, 
was for some specific purpose; but I be- 
lieve the College of Surgeons is not in- 
corporated by the Legislature at all; I 
believe they have no foundation, by Par- 
liament, in a Corporation whatever. The 
College of Surgeons did subsist as a Cor- 


| poration until the year 1796, when, by a 


lapse of orders then subsisting, and a 
breach of their conduct, they lost their 
corporate capacity. Gentlemen, it was 
at that time that a certain number of the 
profession, not so many certainly as are 
present here, but a very large number, 
178 of the Members of the College of 
Surgeons, opposed the conduct of the 
Court of the College of Surgeons ; and by 
accident, they heard that the Court of 
the College of Surgeons were proceeding 
in Parliament,—that they had brought in 
a Bill in a mysterious way, and which had 
actually been read twice before they dis- 
covered it; when that came to the know- 
ledge of certain members of the profes- 
sion, I say it was opposed, it was thrown 
into a committee two or three times, and 
it was afterwards carried to the House 
of Lords, where it was most forcibly op- 
posed by my Lord Thurlow and the Duke 
of Bedtord, and ultimately thrown ont, 
at the expense of from 1200/, to 1400/., 
to which I was a party. (Hear.) Now, 
Sir, after that time there was no College 
of Surgeons at all, but the Corporation 
applied to the King for a charter, and 
obtained it. When they had done so, 
they applied to me, and to several others, 
stating,—I have the paper at home some 
where, and which I looked for just before 
I came out, but at that moment I could 
not find it,—stating that the Corporation 
of the College of Surgeons was defunct, 
but that they were, thongh Parliament 
had refused to incorporate them, incor- 
porated by a charter trom the King; and 
that, if I chose to become a Member of 
the College again, I should be restored 
on the same conditions on which I had 
before been admitted. Now we know, 
Gentlemen, that since that time, twice 
have the College of Surgeons applied to 
Parliament for an Act to incorporate 
them, and twice have they been refused. 
(Hear, hear.) I beg, therefore, hambly 
to correct the statement that the Legis- 
lature and the College have any con- 
nexion whatever. 

Cuainman.— But, Mr. Leese, the 
King’s charter recognises all the prior 
Acts of Parliament, and, therefore, I be- 
lieve the statement of Mr. Tyrrell will 
not be found substantially incorrect. 
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The Resolution was then put to the be act, withont the slightest feeling of 





, 


Meeting, and carried unanimously. anger, for I think they may have acted 
Mr. Paty now presented himself, and - be on bave — a we been 
said, that with the permission of the en hen, we deh Gan pS O, NO, no, 
Meeting, he would read the next resolu- | G*"t ca we oe yg power is 
tion, the gentleman being absent who in- er antes pow a sgn = , it : usnal for 
siete ts aan. tk > tose individuals to whom the power js 
cy ; granted, to forget the interests and ob. 
“That the President, Vice-Presidents, | jects for which the power was grauted, 
and Court of Examiners, having been ( H-ar, hear’) It therefore becomes our 
in the habit of sharing amongst them duty to investigate those measures with 
selves a considerable portion of the ad-| a view to their abrogation, and witha 
mission fees paid by the new members, | desire to produce, if possible, that change 
and consequently having a direct pecu-| which is so necessary. 1 shall now have 
niary interest in increasing the number | the pleasure of reading the regulation to 
of such admissions, have been so unmind- | which [ mean to confine myself on this 
ful of their important public duty, that | occasion ; it is a regulation, Sir, that was 
of preventing the entrance of improper! first promulgated and acted upon, I be- 
persons into the profession, that they | jieve, in the year 1823 ; but should I be 
have affected to go throngh the forms jnaccurate upon that point, I shall be 
of examination in a single evening with | very grateful to any gentleman who will 
so great a number of candidates, as to!have the goodness to correct me, It 
render such examination perfectly ridi- | stands as follows :— 
culous as a test of qualification; and! ,, ~ : 
that many persons wie have been ad-| ieee woe J ego —— me 
mitted by the Court of Examiners, and rn t Migs d . a >< 
whose names are still found in the annuai ee ‘ech - ae red lec youll ae winter 
list of the College, are regular advertising | “ag ‘si . none if nary f a 
quacks and venders of secret medicines.” “ saps este é rd owe panes at atfendance 
: mone pon summer courses of anatomical or 
Mr. Leese seconded this resolution ; | surgical lectures are not received, though 
and it was carried unanimously. they had previously been received. Now 
A gentleman at the meeting now called | I have taken the liberty of designating 
out, May I be allowed to ask, what proof this regulation as containing provisions 
there is of the Examiners appropriating | most oppressive in their nature, most in- 
part of the money to themselves? There jurious to the rights and properties of 
ought to be something beyond suspicion individuals, and greatly calculated to in- 
for that statement. | crease the expense aud multiply the diffi- 
Mr. Tyrrevt. Their own Bye-law, | culties of acquiring surgical knowledge. 
which appropriates five guineas for each | (Loud applause.) But, Sir, it does hap- 
diploma, to their own pockets. (Great) pen, that this regulation tends to the pri- 
applause.) _ | Vate interests of the persons who framed 
Mr. Waktey. And half a guinea from | it, yet I will not suppose the framers of 
every gentleman who goes up to be ex-| this regulation were intluenced by so con- 
amined, whether he pass or not. (Con- | temptible a motive. ‘This clause, how- 
tinued applause.) }ever, applies seriously to them in this 
Mr. Kinepon.—Mr. Chairman, Gentle- | respect, and I do feel that this conside- 
men, notwithstanding the great respect ration will operate upon those individuals 
I feel for the majority of those who are | jn their future regulations, for I am sure 
at the head of the College of Surgeons, | they will not permit a regulation to re- 
and notwithstanding { have for some of| main in force which is capable of being 
them the strongest feelings of affection | misconstrued into an injury of their own 
and regard, I still do feet that some of) private characters, (Hear.) The prin- 
the regulations recently passed by the cipal point, Sir, that [ shall call your at- 
College of Surgeons require the deepest | tention to, and the attention of this Meet- 
consideration of every Member of that! ing, is, that this re gulation is injurious to 
Coliege who has at heart either the in-| the rights and properties of individuals — 
terest of S ciety, the respectability of | Previous to the .ear 1823, it appears that 
the Profession, or the dignity of his own | certificates of attendance on summer lec- 
private character. (Loud applause.) Aud | tures were admitied. Now one case is as 
though I feel it is necessary for the | good as a hnndred for this purpose. Mr. 
Members of the College at large, care-| Brookes is known to all of us as an eX- 
fully to investigate those regulations, | cellent anatomist, equal to all, and per- 
with a view, if possible, of producing a haps [ may be permitted to say, supe- 
reformation in them, still lam teacdy to! rior to many of the Professors of this 
enter upon my task, as iar as T may have | College ; this genticman offers to pupis, 
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whose time might be limited, the facility 
of hearing anatomical lectures during the 
summer months; and after having been 
at the pains of delivering those lectures, 


and the student been at the expense of 


attending them, if he is immediately to 
be met with the impediments contained 
in such a regulation as this, I say that 
that does interfere with his rights of pro- 

The next point to which I shall 
draw your attention is, how far this re- 
guiation is calculated to increase the dif 
ficulties of acquiring surgical knowledge ; 
and, Sir, you alluded to that so fully, 
that there remains but, little for me to 
say, except that the majority of students 
who*have to come there to finish their 
education have their time limited, and 
therefore itis highly necessary that every 
facility should be afforded to them, that 
they might have to lose no time. But if 
they are to have those impediments 


thrown in their way—if, instead of en- 


couragement to employ every hoar of 
day-light, they are to be told that 
when they have most day-light they shall 
acquire no anatomical knowledge, but 
that they mist stop till winter comes,—I 
say that this does increase the difficulty 
of their gaining surgical knowledge ; and, 
Sir, having expressed my feelings on 
these two points, which are the strongest 
in this resolution, I shall now take the 
liberty of reading it, and I trust shall find 
some gentleman who will think with me 
and second it. The Resolution is this :— 


“ That the regulations first promulgat- 
ed and acted upon in 1823, prescribing the 
course of study required of candidates for 
the diploma, contain provisions of the 
most oppressive character, injurious to the 
rights and property of individuals, caleu- 
lated to increase the expense and diffi- 
culty of acquiring surgical knowledge, 
and to serve the private interests of the 
Ten Examiners by whom these regula- 
tions were made.” 


This resolution was seconded by Mr. 
IxGram, and carried unanimously. 


Mr. CHurcnit. (standing up at a dis- 
tance from the hustings) said, —Mr. Chair- 
man, [ am net accustomed to public 
eaking, and wothing would have in- 
duced me to have stood forward upon 
this occasion but a sense of duty. I have 
no objection to the proceedings of the 
Meeting, except that I think they are a 
little too late, and unless the resolutions 
goto the abrogation of the Charter of the 
College, I shall not support them. But, 
Sir, this Meeting has been called by 
somebody, but 1 don’t know by whom, 
Lam glad to sce eome of my fiiends sup- 


porting the resolutions, but I think we 
have a right to know who called the Meet- 
ing. On Thursday I saw two advertise- 
ments in The J'imes newspaper, stating 
that a Meeting would be held here to- 
night, but the advertisements were not 
signed by any body. (/aughter and con- 
fusion.) Lam herve, Sir, as a Member of 
the College of Surgeons, and I stand 
forward to deny that the proceedings of 
this Meeting shall go forth as the voice 
of the body of the College, without its 
being known who has cailed the Meet- 
ing, and upon what grounds. It has been 
stated to me, that there is a feeling of 
great partiality existing here. (Vo, no, 
and disapprobation.) Then, Sir, 1 was 
merely going to ask, whether the resolu- 
tions tend to promote a Petition to 
Parliamentfor the abrogation of the char- 
ter? 

Mr. Wak iey.— Mr. Chairman, the 
question put by Mr. Churchill, with re- 
spect to the advertisements calling this 
Meeting, shall be answered; and I do not 
wonder at his having asked them; indeed 
I think he has good reason for doing so, 
With regard to the necessity of the abro- 
gation of the Charter, | perfectly agree 
with him, and I think any measure short 
of that will only be an additional insult 
to the members of the College. I was 
informed last night, and not till then, 
that at the tail ofthese resolutions, there 
is to come in one for a Remonstrance to be 
presented to the College. A remon- 
sirance’ Why we may as well remon- 
strate with the devil at once. (Applause 
and disapprobation.) 
|; Cnatrman.—Gentlemen, a resolution 
| has been read, seconded, and put to the 
Meeting, and I conceive that any obser- 
vations now to be made should be direct- 
ed to that resolution. 1 believe the 
course adopted in drawing up these reso- 
lutions, is, in the first instance, to state 
the matter which is the subject of com- 
plaint, and ultimately the mode in which 
an attempt to remedy those things shall 
be submitted; but it appears to me, with 
great submission, that the first point of 
consideration is the grievance, and se- 
condly, the remedy. We may all accord 
with respect to the grievance, and difier 
as to the remedy. 1 think, therefore, un- 
til we setile the former, it is premature 
te come to the latter. (/lear, hear.) 

Mr. Waktey.—l beg to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, I merely meant to make an obser- 
vation or two in explanation, because I 
was the persou who put one of those ad- 
vertisements into the newspapers. 

CHAtRMAN.—Then we shail have now 
no difficulty with respect to the adver- 
| tisements, for cue Geutleman heve says 
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he put one in, and another says he put|not the College the ability of preventing 
the other in. jany gentleman being admitted who has 
Mr. Macitwatn.—Mr. Chairman and | not a competent knowledge of it? ( Hear, 
Gentlemen, to the resolution I am about hear.) I would ask the Examiners, who 
to propose, I shall add very few observa- | framed these regulations, were they igno. 
tions, for, in fact, the very comprehensive raut of the promotion of science in Italy, 
view of the proceedings of this Meeting in Germany, and in many other paris, 
this evening, taken by our eminent Chair- | for they are really casting, reflections oy 
man, leaves those who have to propose those countries? Because, however much 
the resolutions but very little to say,/a man, wishing to reap a rich harvest 
either as to the oppression of some of the | from his education, if I may be allowed to 
regulations complained of, or of some of use the expression, chooses to extend his 
their conclusions. I must, however, read research after knowledge into those 
a short abstract from the bye-law, to countries, this bye-law does not even 
which I am about to refer. It is this:— | give him the opportunity of being exa- 
* And, that certificates of attendance | mined at the College ! (Hear, hear.) Bat 
at lectures on anatomy, physiology, ly not the meat odious light in 
theory and practice of surgery, and of |“? this may be viewed, ee E> 
the performance of dissections, be not|™&¥es one = the greatest stumuls of ex, 
received by the Court, except from the | Crtion in the profession. The highest 
appointed professors of anatomy and sur- | rank, both in respectability and talent, 
gery in the Universities of Dublin, Edin- | #"® almost —_ in teaching. We 
burgh, Glasgow, and Aberdcen ; or from) oll know, : mt the ability of teaching 
ersons teaching in a school acknowledged | ©@"0! be attained without great expense, 
y the medical establishment of one of |ST@4t labour, and too often to the de- 
the recognised hospitals, or from persons | Strection of health ; but what encourage. 


being physicians or surgeons to avy — has - individual to aspire to this, 
those hospitals.” junless he be an hospital surgeon, or un. 


| less he chooses to submit his claim tomen 

Now you have already been informed, | who, in many respects, cre his inferiors, 
that there was a preamble to this bye-law, | and who are to decide on the competency 
which stated its object was for promulga-|of other men to lecture in competition 
tion of sound chirurgical knowledge ; so|withhim. Besides this, it appears to me 
that, in fact, the framers of this bye-law |to be cruel, for it actually goes to pro- 
call upon us to correct the absurdity | hibit his employing the talents God has 
which they have fallen into, which is, | given him for his own support, for his 
that this extension of knowledge is to|own benefit andj for the benefit of others. 
be promoted by limiting the teaching of Now I have very little more to say on 
it to a few individuals! But, Sir, it con-|the subject: certain motives must have 
tains another assumption, which I hold to induced the passing of these bye-laws; 
be equally fallacious and untenable, which | those motives, J have shown, as far as 
conveys a serious reflection on men of they goto chirurgical knowledge, to be 
talent in this country, and not only in| absard. Put there is another thing to 
this country, but all over Europe, and |be attended to, which is, that eight of the 
which L apprehend to be improper. It| ten men who enacted this bye-law, were 





assumes, that those persons who are de- 
signated here, are only the persons who | 
are able to be teachers. (Hear, hear.) | 
Dr. William Hunter would have been pre- | 
vented from lecturing, according to this | 
bye-law, without asking the leave of the 
Court of the College. To his name, I 
may add the illustrions name of Crook- 
shanks, the late Mr. Wilson, Mr. Charles 
Bell, as well as others ; and Mr. 
Brookes is the only man who is pro- 
tected from this oppressive law, and that 
merely because it has not been made 
retrospective. Now I would go a little 


further, and would ask, what signifies it 
where a man gains his information? Is 
anatomy one thing in England, another 
thing in Germany, and another thing in 
France? or is it not one and the same 
thing over the whole world? And have 





|hospital surgeons! (Shame, shame.) Eight 
of the ten men who wished to limit this 
teaching, were themselves hospital sur- 
geons. Physicians! this latter word, I 
dare say, was put in by mistake ; per- 
haps it was a mistake. ( Laughter.) Now 
for myself, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that I should be exceedingly sorry to im- 
pute motives, but certainly either the 
framers of this bye-law must have most 
grossly misunderstood the odject this was 
to accomplish, or their motives eannot 
have been of the highest character. (Hear, 
hear.) And I have too high an opinion 
of their talents to suppose they could 
not see that which experience shows to 
be so truly injurious to every indivi- 
dual but themselves, I am_ thereiore 
sorry to impute impure motives ; bat i 
must say, whether it proceeded from a 
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misconception of the law, or from impure | 
motives—in fact, whether it proceeded 
from the heads or the hearts of the exa- 
miners, I do say, it is an abuse alike in- 
iurions to the interests of the profession 
and to the interests of mankind in gene- 
ral, (Applause.) I shall now proceed to 
read to you the Resolution which lias 
been put into my hand, containing an 
abstract from the bye-law, which I have 
already read :— 


“That by the refusal of the College to} 
receive certificates of attendance on ana- 
tomical and surgical lectures and dissec- 
tions, except from surgeons and physi- | 
cians to London Hospitals, or from others | 
who are vaguely and unintelligibly de- 
scribed ‘ as persons teaching in a 
school acknowledged by the medical 
establishments of one of the recognized 
hospitals, or from the appointed profes- 
sors of anatomy and surgery in the Uni- 
versities of Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen,’ the honourable and lu- 
crative employment of teaching anatomy 
and surgery is confined to a tew indivi- 
duals, who are eligible only by an acci- 
dental distinction, acquired by means 
often independent of personal merit, all} 
other surgeons, however great their abi- 
lities and acquirements, are excluded ; 
talent and industry are deprived of their 
just reward, awd emulation and compe- 
tition, the surest sources of excellence, | 
areextinguished. Ofthe ten Examiners | 
whose names are signed to this attempt | 
aterecting the teaching of anatomy and | 
surgery into a monopoly for the benefit 
ofa few individuals, eight were at that, 
time London hospital surgeons.” } 


The following is a list of the gentlemen 


who enacted this law :— 


Sir Astiey Cooper, 
Mr. Abernethy, 

Mr. Cline, 

Mr. Lynn, 

Sir Ludford Harvey, 
Mr. Foster, 

Sir David Dundas, 
Sir E. Home, 

Mr. Norris, 

Sir William Blizard. 


Mr. Key seconded the resolution ; 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr.Wecrankx.—Mr.Chairman, Gentle- 
men, the observations which I should have 
addressed to you this evening, had they 
Rot been already comprehended ia the 
extensive observations of your Chairman, 
ie fact including all the observations that 
could be made, would have been upon 
tke regulations already passed by the 
Court of the College ; but [ feel that you 











have already to consider so many indig- 
nities, that it would be an insult to your 
understanding where I to offer a single 
observation more on the motion I shall 
immediately submit to you. It is this :— 


“* That by the regulation which declares 
that the College will not receive certi- 
ficates of attendance upon a hospital not 
situate in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen, a stigma, alto- 
gether unmerited, is cast upon the sur- 
geons of the various provincial hospitals, 
who are in no respect inferior to their 
brethren in the schools above enumerated 
and on those of similar establishments 
in all other parts of Europe.” ; 

Mr. Kinepon seconded the resolution ; 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Lioyp. Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men, several resolutions having already 
been proposed to you, you will perhaps be 
satisfied with hearing mine read; (no, 
no;) but T hope you will allow me to 
make a few observations. The genile- 
men who have preceded me have so fully 
stated the objects of this Meeting, that 
I am sure you will not expect me to enter 
upon the same points. The subject of 
the Motion I have to propose to you is 
one in which you are all interested ; it is 
respecting the Museum of the College,or 
rather, I should say, respecting these re- 
strictions, which I must say are disgrace- 
fully attached to the use of it. The 
Musenm was purchased by Government, 
of the family of the late Mr, Hunter, in 
the year 1799, and presented by Govern- 
ment to the College of Surgeons. The 
object of presenting that Museum, Gentle- 
men, was the promotion of surgical 
science—a science, which I, as asurgeon, 
may be allowed to say, is of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the public— 
that public with whose money the Mu- 
seum was purehased. (Hear, kear.) How 
well the Curators of the College, into 
whose care this Museum was given, have 
performed their task, all those who have 
witnessed their conduct, must be well 
aware, and I have no need therefore to 
describe it to them; but I am sure the 
manner in which it has been performed 
must make one and all of us most anxions 
that some remedy should be applied. 
Gentlemen, all those who have secn the 
Museum, even in the cursory manner in 
which yon have been allowed to see it, 
when taken round it, much in the way 
in which persons are taken round and 
shown the wild beasts at Exeter Change, 
(laughter,) must. be aware that many 
valuable collections are there; and the 
more valuable they are, the greater must 
be the regret we feel, that we have not 
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had more time to see them. (Hear, hear,) | cil-men.—( Laughter.) Not only is there 
You have heard from our most distin-|no catalogue, but there is no librarian, 
guished President, that it is only open | The members of the College may wish to 
four months in the year, and during that | see those publications, and yet, if they are 
time only twice in the week, for the space | not of the Council, it is not possible for 
of four hours each day ; thus it is, in the | them to have that imspection. This is, 
manner I have described, only open 32 | therefore, what it is of the utmost im- 
days in the whole year ; and I am sure it) portance we should get remedied 3 and | 
is quite impossible, that in that way the | trast you will not be content until a re. 
object contemplated by Government cau | medy for itis procured.—( dpplause.) The 
be gained—the promotion of surgical! resoiution which 1 have to read to you is 
knowledge by the use of this collection aed this ; and Iam desirous that you should 
(Loud applause.) But, Gentlemen, this is | agree toit, but I w ish to say, [ am anxions 
not the only complaint we have to make, | for no genUeman’s support who does nat 
the Museum has been in the hands of the |agree with me; at the same time I am 
College now for a great many years, yet) sure there cannot be a gentleman present 
there has been no catalogue made ;(hear;) | who will not with all his heart give me 
and without a catalogue of the collection, | his support. 

how can we pay attention to that which 
we are going to see; or how can we pay 
attention to the parts we might wish par- 
ticularly to gotosee? But 1 am sorry to 
say that the difficulty of now making a 
catalogue is greater than it was 20 years | 
ago. At that time there was a collection 
of valuable papers in existence, the sub- 


“That the valuable Museum of the 
jlate Mr. Hunter, tiberally purchased at 
the public expense, by a Government 
anxious to promote the cultivation of nse- 
ful knowledge, and presented to the 
Ceilege for the express purpose of as- 
sisting the progress of anatomy and sur- 
; “gti solo. | ery, has been so managed as to be of 
jects of them composed by the late cele ,| little or no public utility; no catalogue 
brated John Hunter, therefore they must) or it. contents have been printed, or 
have been, as I am sure you wiil all aeree> | even prepared, although the Museum 
most valuable, and the matter contained | 14, purchased in the year 1799, and 
in them would have enabled any man fe) was removed to the College in 1806; 
have framed a catalogue o/ the collection * it is inaccessible to the members during 
but now, Gentlemen, I am sorry tO S4Y>| sight months in the year, and for the re. 
and Tam sure you will be sorry to hear, | maining four months it is open only twice 
that those papers no benger exist ; one | a week, and for- four hours on each day. 
of the council destroyed them ap meme The College Library also, consisting of 
shame. | iVame, name.— Sir : Siverare books partly purchased ont of the College 
Home.) The bundic of papers was? | tund, and partly presented by individuals, 
great, that when the whole of the a "Shas always been and still continues en- 
were put into the fire, they caused 9 | tirely inaccessible to the members ; there 
flame to arise above the enmneY>| is no catalogue and no librarian.” 
so that the fire-men aciually rushed | S 
into the house, thinking there was a tire. | 
(Great disapprobation.) Who this indivi-| 
dual was it is not for me to say, I shall | 
leave you to ascertain, ‘The necessity of| Mr. Wakerienp.—Mr. Chairman, Gen- 
the catalogue, however, is still as great as tlemen, the next resolution is of trifling 
ever, notwithstanding those papers were | imp ‘rtance when compared with those 
destroyed, and it rests with the present) which have already been submitted to 
council of the Court of the College to! y ou, but it is a link in the chain of indig- 
prepare the catalogue, which if they ne- | nities that you have already been obliged 
giect te do, they will neglect their duty, | to submit to. Gentlemen, when I was a 
and eternally disgrace themselves, and p pil I submitted to stand at the outer 
that College of which they will prove | door of the College; I knew it was a boon 
themselves to be such enworthy members. | granted by the College to be admitted in 
(Hear, hear.) There is yet another point any way; bat when | ha:! passed the ordeal 
which f must beg to call your attention to, | and become a member of the College, I 
it isthe Zidrery, I dare say that many little thought that I should have to be 
of you, who have for many years been | subject to tie same inconvenience, and 
members of the College hardly know that have to stand at the onter back door ef 
there is a library. —(/¥¢ never knew it.) the College, liable to the unpleasant res 
There is one however, and Lam informed, | marks made by low individuals passing 
it contains many valuable publieations.— | along the street; (laughter cud disap- 
(We never saw them.) And am atraid | prodation;) but suck was the case, aud as 
you never will, wuless you become Coun- | fam sure you have felt the same indig- 


Mr. Extersy seconded the resolution ; 
which was carried unanimously, 
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nity, therefore, without detaining you 
Jonger I shall read the resolution :— 


“That the Members in general may 


justly complain, that on every occasion 


ofa pablic lecture, delivered in the Thea- 
tre of the College, they are compelled to 
enter at a separate and inconvenient 
door at the back of the building, whilst 
for the Council and their personal friends 
is reserved the entrance by the portico 
in Lincoln’s-Iun Fields, with many other 
accommodations and conveniences.” 


Mr. Leese.—Sir, as the subject of this 
resolution has been stated by the mover 
of it to be a trifling one, I think it may 
pot be improper for me to supportit. I 
myself have certainly felt the same incon- 
venience, having suffered very great in- 


convenience from the prescribed rules of 


admission into the College. I had to 
ron the gauntlet, when I was a young 
man, with other young men, but on one 
occasion was exceedingly mortified. 
Once having got through with visiting 
my paticnts earlier than TI expected, I 
thought | would goto the college, but I had 


not got my ticket with me. When I went, | 


the porter asked me if [ had got my 
ticket. I said I had not; but I said he 
must know me. He said, O yes, he knew 
me, but his orders were not to admit any 
one withont their tickets ; but knowing 
me so well as he did I might on that oc- 
casion passin. I said, under these con- 
ditions I certainly would not, but I went 
round the front way and there I saw Sir 
William Blizard., 1 said to him, ** Why, 
Sir William, I can’t get admitted into 
the College; I have been refused admit- 
tance.” He said, ** Perhaps you have not 
got your ticket.” ** No, I have not,” said 
1. “T have been a member of this College 





that day I allowed him to get that ticket 
for me trom the clerk, and that with it [ 
went round to the back door and got ad- 
mission ; but I am sure I never shall go 
into that College by the back door again 
as long as [ live. I second the resolution. 
( Applause and laughter.) 

The motion was then carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Wican.—Mr. Chairman, Gentle- 
men, I had intended to trespass rather 
largely upon your time, but really all L 
had to say has been anticipated by your 
Chairman and the rest of the gentlemen 
who have addressed you; I shall there- 
fore not trespass much on your patience. 
I am in the situation of that man whe 
said, “* Piague on these persons, they 
have said all the good things before me.” 
The only point upon which we are likely 
to have a diflerence of opinion, is as to 
the remedy. ‘The grievances are gene- 
rally acknowledged, and it has fallen to 
my lot to attend many Meetings where 
the subject has been brought forward, 
and though the gentlemen mentioning the 
subject have differed very widely as to 
the means of remedying the grievances, 
there has been but one feeling of indig- 
nation with respect to our cause of com- 
plaint. (Hear, hear.) On a subject like 
this, it is not likely that we should have 
exactly unanimity of sentiment; but I 
beg to say, that the effect of this Meet- 
ing is much more likely to carry with it 
public feeling, and the success which at- 
tends the publicity of any public griev~ 
ance. It is much more likely to be suc. 
cessful, if the remedy we propose does 
not partake of the character of violence, 
(ifear, hear.) What T am now about to 
say, may not come up with the feelings of 
many persons, but coupled with the other 





for five and thirty years ; and since I was| part of the proceedings, I think it may 
ayoung man, I have not always thought| harmonize with the feelings of others, 
of bringing tickets with me like a school-| The mode of obtaining redress which I 
hoy.” “ But, Sir, you can’t alter the | am now to propose for your approbation, 
rules of the College,” said he. “ No,” I| has been the result of much deliberation 
stid, “IT know I can’t do that, but Tcan|and calm consideration, among a num- 
protest against them; and I do protest) ber of gentlemen who are above the pos- 
against them.” (Hear, hear.) I bad the | sibility of being suspected of improper 
courage to tell Sir William Blizard this| motives ; (names, naures;) who, in fact,, 
at the time; and I said to him, ** Why,| have given the subject every attentive 
Sir William, don’t you know me?” “ © | consideration. For my own part I should 
yes, I do,” said he. *“*O certainly you | sav, the cause we have now to argue re- 
do,” said I, “ your porter—your beadle—| quires neither oratory, vehemence, nor 
the person whom you have standing at the |execration. TI hepe, therefore, if any 
door kuows me, and though I can’t alter | thing like dissatisfaction should arise, 
your rules, yet I do protest against them. | that that will be put down by the better 
And Ihave repeatedly protested against | feelings of those present. I do not anti- 
them as being infamous.” ‘‘ But,” he said, | cipate any very great opposition to the 
“you may go in, because I shall go and get proposition I have to submit to yon, and 
a ticket trom the clerk, which I think will| theretore 1 shall now read it:—* That 
admit you,” And the only thing I regret, | a Committee be appointed to prepare for 
and have ever since regretted, is, that on | the purpose of presentation io the Coun. 
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cil of the College, a remonstrance ground- 
ed on the foregoing resolutions, express- 
ing in firm, but respectful language, the 
dissatisfaction with which this Meeting 
contemplates the various matters enume- 
rated in these resolutions, and requesting 
that such measures may be adopted, to 
remedy the grievances complained of, as 
the Court may deem most adviseable.”’ 
Mr. Waktey.—Gentlemen, I am ex- 
ceedingly sorry that any thing in the 
shape of misunderstanding should have 
occurred with regard to the advertise- 
ments. The Meeting that was advertised 
to take place on the 11th became, in the 
most unexpected manner, postponed. I 
was not at all satisfied with the way in 
which it was postponed ; and having re- 
ceived the Chairman’s very kind intima- 
tion that he would attend a Meeting, if 
one were convened, I felt no hesitation 
in inserting another advertisement to 
that effect. With respect to the remon- 
Strance, it is called a remonstrance in- 
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Linceln’s-Inn Fields oysters. (Laughter 
and hissing.) 

Cuarrman.—Gentlemen, if this mode 
of interruption, which is upon the most 
important part of the proceedings, is 
to be continued, I shall certainly with. 
draw myself from all further part in the 
proceedings. If we are not met here as 
an assembly of gentlemen, and if our con- 
duct is not to be regulated by the rules 
which govern the conduct of gentlemen, 
I think no part of our proceedings will 
have effect, and ought to have none. 
(Hear, hear.) I consider that such a 
mode of proceeding will vitiate every 
thing that can proceed from this Meet- 
ing. Are we se impatient that we can- 
not hear the least contradiction given to 
our own sentiments, that we cannot hear 
the least contradictory statement made 
to our own feelings? If we are so, we 
are totally unfit for the business of this 
night. 

Mr. Waxtey.—I had not the slightest 





deed ; but I am almost inclined to believe | inclination, Mr. Chairman, to say one 
there has been some mistake made. This syllable offensive to the feelings of any 
vemonstrance was hinted to me last night, | person. I claim, however, to myself, as 
and it appears to me so unaccountable, |every one present has aright to do as 
so perfectly foreign to the object in view, | members of the College of Surgeons, the 
that I am really inclined to believe that | right to express freely my opinions with 


it has come from the opposite party. 
( Laughter.) Idon’t know what is to be 
gained by it. I am quite at a loss to un- 
derstand what can be gained by it; and 
(turning to the mover) really I think, Sir, 
you have moved the wrong resolution ! 
( Laughter.) Now there appears to have 
been no difference of opinion with regard 
to the grievances complained of by the 
members of the College ; and if we take 
the College into our surgery, and look 
at it as a matter of disease, we shall all 
agree, there are certain morbid effects 
produced; and judicious surgeons would 
certainly look at the cause. Now if a 
remonstrance to the College could have 
the effect of applying the axe to the root 
of the tree, I would agree to it ina mo- 
ment; but even if the College of Sur- 
geons had the inclination, they have not 
the power of remedying the grievance. 
The whole mismanagement of the Col- 
lege results from the manner in which 
the Council and Court of Examiners elect 
each other. (Hear, hear.) If they know 
of an individual who is adverse to their 
proceedings, and who views with indig- 
nation the illiberal conduct they have un- 


| respect to the conduct of the Court 

the College ; and I must say, that by no 
| violent means whatever shall I be put 
|down. In consequence, Sir, of the able 
| manner in which the whole of the circam- 
| stances have already been exposed, I 
shall not detain you but for a very short 
‘time. There is, however, a circumstance 
‘connected with the winter courses of 
Lectures, which 1 cannot pass over in 
|silence. As some people have supposed 
that the College have acted with a 
i'view really to promote * sound chirar- 
igical knowledge,” I shall now take 
‘the liberty of reading a letter which I 
yesterday received from a College mem- 
ber, and I think it will be found from its 
| perusal, or rather from hearing that let- 
ter read, that the College well knew they 
| were acting in a way disgraceful to them- 
‘selves, derogatory tous as members of 
the College, and altogether injurious to 
| the interests of mankind. (Hear, hear.) 
| It has been said, however, that this byes 
‘law was promulgated with a view “ to 
| promote the cultivation of sound chirur- 
| gical knowledge, and to discountenance 
practices which have a contrary ten- 








remittingly pursued, is it likely, that hav- | dency,” implying, therefore, that dissec- 
ing an uncontrollable power, they will | tion in the summer season was of a con- 
elect such a man? And yet we are to trary tendency. Now it is well known 
have a remonstrance addressed to those | that Mr. Brookes had, for more than 25 
very persons! Upon my word, I cannot | years before the passing of this bye- 
think but that it comes from the other | law, delivered summer courses of lectures 
party, It appears to me to be oue of the | in this town; and I can very well recol- 
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lect, that at the time when I was study- 
ing at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Sir Astley 
r used to say to us at the end of the 
winter season, “ Gentlemen, if you wish to 
earn anatomy,goto Mr. Brookes;” (hear, 
hear ;) and yet it would appear, such is 
the influence of a charter, that since that 
titie, Sir Astley Cooper has been one of 
the very Court of Examiners who passed 
this bye-law. (Shame.) One of the speak- 
ers has said, that he believed Mr. Brookes 
had been restrained trom delivering his 
simmer lectures ; that isa mistake. The 
Court of Examiners knew very well that, 
if they had done so, public indignation, 
atising from the injustice of such an act, 
would have been so overwhelming and so 
uhiversal, that they would have been 
compelled to have submitted to his lec- 
turing. When they passed this bye-law, 
therefore, they conciliated Mr. Brookes, 
and how did they do it? I believe I saw 
the Secretary of the College here, when 
I came into this room, and perhaps he 
will be able to give us some explanation 
upon this point. (He's gone.) This letter, 
which I received from a member of the 
College, will explain it. Though the 
gentleman is not able to come terward on 
the present occasion, in consequence of 
his being detained in the country on bu- 
siness of importance, yet he was per- 
fectly willing to have come forward, and 
will do so if required at any future meet- 
ing. 
Friday, Feb. \7th, 1826. 
Chilworth, Guildford, Surrey. 
Str,—In answer to your inquiries re- 
specting the conversation which took 
place at the latter end of May 1824, re- 
lative to the summer certificates, between 
Mr. Brookes and Mr. Belfour, Secretary 
to the Royal College of Surgeons, at 
which Twas present, I must exert my 


memory, that I may give you a correct | 


statement of such important facts; and 
alow me to premise, though the conver- 
sation could not be strictly considered con- 
fidential, yet I should not have allowed 
myself to repeat it had I not received the 
permission of the chief party interested, 
viz. Mr. Brookes. Mr. Belfour called on Mr. 
Brookes, requesting him (in consequence 
ofa bye-law of the College) to alter his 
certificates; Mr. Brookes objected, ob- 
serving, that his certificates were more 
to the point than those of others, as they 
expressed the quality, and not the quan- 
lity ofa pupil’s attendance. Mr. Belfour 
atlength persuaded Mr. Brookes to sign 
ammer as winter certificates ; when Mr. 
Belfour yielded the point respecting 
dissections, and to the best of my know- 
ledge, the certificates continue still to 
bereceived as such.” 
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And would the Secretary have done 
| this without the authority of the College ? 
Those pure men—who pass bye-laws 
with a view to promote the cultivation of 
‘sound surgical knowledge”’—to send their 
servant to alecturer, desiring him to write 
a falsehood at the bottom of each certi- 
ficate he signed, (hear, hear,) and yet we 
are to remonstrate with such men! (Loud 
applause, and cries of no! no !) 


Mr. Rowland’s letter continues, 


*T should also observe, that Mr. 
Brookes strongly urged the impropfiety 
of using the word winter to those courses 
which were actually delivered in the 
summer, and merely ceded the point to 
} the superior power of the College, not 
| risking the welfare of his stadents upon a 
jword. I much regret I cannot comply 
; with your wish, to be present at the 

Meeting; but if this letter should be of 

any service, you are at perfect liberty to 
| make what use of it you think expe- 
| dient,* 





I am, Sir, yours truly, 


W. ROWLAND, 
Member of the College.” 


Such is the pure legislation practised 
in the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
(don! Are these men fit to remain in 
| oflice? (No, no.) Can you commune 
| with them? Can you remonstrate, or 
rather petition such characters? (Loud 
applause, and no, no.) 


Gentlemen, I shall detain you a ver 

few moments longer, in reading an amend- 
}ment te the remonstrance that has been 
|proposed. I feel that this is the only re- 
| medy that can be adopted for the abuses 
of the College, because it goes at once to 
jthe cause.—(Hear, hear.) It may with 
propriety be said that the constitution of 
the College is rotten ; that we are its mor- 
tified members, and that Portugal-street 
may be regarded as the filthy line of de- 
marcation.—(oud cheers and applause.) 
Gentlemen, it is highly necessary that 
the constitution of the College should not 
be left in its present state. This College 
might confer more benefits on mankind 
| than can possibly be imagined; and yet, in- 
stead of conferring benefits on the public, 
it has a contrary effect; it is a disgrace to 
the surgical profession of England, and is 
the laughing stock of foreign nations.— 
(Loud applause.) The system of exclusion ° 








* Since this letter was sent to press, 
Mr. Brookes has acquainted us that there 
is some inaccuracy respecting it, which 
he will explain ia our next Number, 
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which has been adopted by the College, 
with regard to the General Practitioner, 
I conceive to be most infamons ; is it to 
be endured that because men will not 
consent to have their patients poisoned 
by careless or ignorant druggists that 
they are to be degraded, and excluded 
from all the offices of emolument and 
honour which exist in their cwn College ? 
( Applause.) We have all agreed that there 
exist in the College many serious abuses, 
and several of the speakers have stated 
that it is highly desirable there should be 
unanimity of opinion with regard to the 
remedy to be applied for their removal. 
Now, for my own part, I cannot conceive 
that we can all come to one opinion, in- 
deed I think it would be very unfortunate 
if we were to do so.— (ugihter.) Making 
every allowance, therefore, for any dif- 
ference of opinion which may arise, I feel 
it my duty to state that a radical retor- 
mation in the constitution of the Col- 
lege is imperiously called for; (hear, 
hear ;) and having been informed, last 
night, that a remonstrance was to be pro- 
posed, I immediately drew up the follow- 
ing Amendment for a Petition to Par- 
liament, which I trust will receive your 
hearty support :— 


“That the Charter of the College, by 
conferring on the Counsel and Court 
of Examiners the unqualified and uncen- 
stitutional privilege of electing those 
who are to be their colleagues in office, 
has been the sole cause of the injuries 
and grievances detailed in the foregoing 
resolutions. With a view of effectually 
preventing a recurrence of those nme- 
rous evils, and of rendering the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London a bene- 
fit to the public, and an honourable dis- 
tinction to all its members,—We fur- 
ther Resolve, That a Petition, founded on 
the adopted resolutions, be immediately 
prepared and presented to the House of 
Commons, praying for the appoiatment 
of a Committee to inquire into the abuses 
of the said College, with a view of ulti- 
mately obtaining from His Majesty a New 
Charter, which shall provide that the ofi- 
cers of the College be annually chosen by 
the members, so that EACH MEMBER may 
have a voice in the election of those per- 
sons who are to regulate the proceedings 
of that College in the prosperity of which 
he must feel a personal as well as a na- 
tional interest.”—( Loud applause.) 


Mr. CuurcuiLi.—I perfectly agree with 
what has been proposed as an amendment 
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short of this can doaway with the evils 
iwe feel.—(Hear, hear.) With reference 
to an observation made as to the incon- 
venience of obtaining admission into the 
College, I may just say, that on going to 
the College one day, I met one of the 
Counci!, who said to me—* Ah! Mr, 
Churchill, how do you do? T am glad to 
see you, and am only sorry you should 
not be admitted into the College in the 
same way in which I am, but I do hope 
that such a restrictive rule will soon be 
done away with.” —({ Hear, hear.) On the 
whole, I am perfectly satisfied that nothing 
but a radical reformation will remedy the 
evils complained of, and therefore I shall 
beg to second this amendment.—( Lod 
applause.) 

Mr. Ditton.—Mr. Chairman, Gentle. 
men, a grievance is stated, and we ave to 
apply tora remedy, ‘The College of Sur- 
geons have a charter enabling them to 
apply money to whatever uses they please, 
Now, I believe, in the course of the last 
| 20 years, they have received far more than 
100,000. for diplomas, and what have 
they done with that money ?—( Hear, hear.) 
They could have dove a great deal of 
good with it, had they been liberally in- 
clined. For the benefit of every member 
of the College, they could have appointed 
an anatomical lecturer; they have not done 
so. Their expenses have not been one- 
third of the amount they have received ; 
what then have they done with the mo- 
ney ?—( Hear, hear.) And is it likely, 
that they, who have gained so much and 
done so little, will ever alter their system 
of their own accord, or by an application 
made to them ?—(4pplause.) 1 there- 
fore do support the proposition, that we 
go at once to Parliament for a new char- 
ter, to put the thing on that footing on 
which it onght to stand.— (Loud applause.) 

A gentleman now said, he thought the 
Meeting had better withdraw the last 
| resolution altogether, and put the Amend- 
;ment to the Meeting, but this was ob- 
jected to, 

Anoiher gentleman rose and said, the 
last speaker but one, spoke of the monies 
} that had been received by the College ; 
|now I hold in my hand a paper which 
| perhaps will explain something upon that 
}point. (Many individuals then called out 
| to the speaker to give his name, and after 
jsome hesitation he said Gar ann, and 
| proceeded.) The monies received by the 
| College have been applied to the good of 
the College, and contributed to its wealth, 

and immense it is. I wish, Mr. Chais- 








to this resolution, as far asit goes to the| man, to say, that the fault lies not with 
resenting a petition to Parliament, and | them, but in the system. In the year 
agree to this, because I know that [| 1816, there were monies in the hands of 
agree with many otheys, who think nothing | tue College of Surgeons to the amount of 
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19,0002, consols, and a further sum of 
6000/. consols. 

CuairMAN.—I beg your pardon, Sir, 
bat the matter at present before the 
Meeting is, the question respecting a re- 
monstrance to the College in consequence 
of our grievances. I think the time is 

me by when any observation respect- 
ing the financial affairs might have been 
offered; and, therefore, with great sub- 
mission, I think you will best consult the 
feelings of the Meeting by strictly con- 
fioing yourself to observations applying 
to the question before it. 

Mr. Gartanp.—In short, Sir, I only 
wished to say, that itis only a radical re- 
formation that will do good, and is ne- 
cessary.—( Applause.) 

CuatrMAN.—We seem all to be agreed 
on that point. Gentlemen, the Reso- 
lution is, that a remonstrance should be 
made to the College of Surgeons; to 
this resolution an Amendment has been 
ofiered, proposing that a petition should 
be immediately presented to Parliament, 
praying for the appointment of a Com- 
nittee to inquire into the matters com- 
plained of. Now I believe it is usual, in 
all these cases, to put the Amendment to 
the Meeting first, and the original reso- 
lation to which the amendment is pro- 
posed subsequently. You have heard the 
reasons given for the adoption of both, 
and it will be for you to decide what is 
the measure you will adopt. I shall 
only state, that there appears te me to 
be a great distinction between the two 
questions ; first, what are the means this 
Meeting must adopt under the Charter 
granted by his late Majesty for redress, 
and the other question respecting the 
expediency of submitting to the powers | 
of that Charter, or taking steps to abro- | 
gate it; these are two distinct questions. 
Ithink the College itself has no mgans of | 
altering its own constitution ; the ability 
to do that must come from higher powers. 
(Applause.)’ With these observations, 
shall read the resolution and the amend- 
ment. 

A gentleman called ont, that probably | 
it would be well if the Meeting were in-| 
formed, whether a Petition presented to| 
Parliament had been maturely consider- | 
ed to be the best means of proceeding, as | 
he, the speaker, did not know. } 

Mr. Waktey.—If I understand the| 
speaker correctly, Mr. Chairman, he} 
Wishes to inquive whether it had been as- | 
certained that ia petition were presented 
to the House of Commons it could ulti- | 
mately have the effect of abrogating the | 
charter, 

The speaker answered, exactly so. } 

Mr. Waxktey.—Then I beg to state, | 
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that I have consulted some very able 
barristers upon the question, who have 
informed me, that if a petition were pre- 
sented to Parliament, and the House of 
Commons went into the inquiry, and it 
should be found necessary to make an 
alteration in the College charter, with a 
view to the benefit of the profession and 
of the public, the House of Commons 
would in that case present an humble 
address to his Majesty, which would 
have greater weight than a petition 
coming from ourselves ; but, at the same 
time, going to the House of Commons 
would not prevent our presenting a peti- 
tion to the King also. (Hear, hear.) A 
gentleman on my right has been making 
some observations with respect to obtaia- 
ing an Act of Parliament for the regula- 
tion of the College, but that is impracti- 
cable, as the charter is the prerogative of 
the King, which the Commons caunot in- 
vade. 

Mr. Kinepon.—I think we hed better 
proceed to remedy the evils we now feel, 
than go to evils we know not of. It ap- 
pears to me there is a great inclination 
on the part of those gentlemen who are 
at the head of the Institution to redress 
those evils of which we now complain. 
(Loud cries of no, and disapprobation.) 
Gentlemen, it has been me ig that each 
Member present has a right of expressing 
his opinion with respect to the business 
upon which we are met; and certainly 
upon a sabject like this, if he cau by pos- 
sibility have more than a right, I feel that 
he has more than a right to express 
his sentiments. (Hear, hear.) AndI do 
repeat that such strong resolutions, com- 
ing from such a meeting as is here, will 
have such a tendency on the conduct of 
those men at the head of the Institution, 
that a remonstrance made to them, firm, 
but respectful—a remonstrance firm, but 
respectfal, will do it. A firm, but re- 
spectful remonstrance will have the ef- 
fect of remedying the evils complained of. 
(Applause and disapprobation.) And I beg 
of those gentlemen to consider well how 
they hastily throw off from themselves 
their present charter ; for, if they let it slip 
trom them, they may get that which will in- 
terfere with them = great deal more; and 
{ cannot help thinking that the objects of 
the Profession will be best promoted by 
their doing that which this Meeting seems 
inclined they should do, and which a re- 
moustrance will have the effect of pro- 
curing. 


Mr. ":.LERBY.—I shall only beg to say, 
that the abuse is more in the system than 
in the individuals.—(4pplause.) They are 
men of excellent private characters, but 
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when men are incorporated, very often 
indeed, the private character is lost sight 
of ; (applause ;) and where is the man— 
he must have very strong nerves indeed, 
who can prevent his mind being influenced 
in some degree from the circumstance of 
being clothed with power. 


Mr. Watn.—Mr. Chairman, the Pro- 
fession have not found much encourage- 
ment from Parliament, so as to induce 
them hastily to go there. The Apothe- 
caries applied to Parliament, but on their 
application they did not find much en- 
couragement. This is one example of 
what is to be expected there, and per- 
haps the only one to be found on record. 
This instance is in favour of our pre- 
senting a remonstrance, because, if the 
Fremonstrance is not found to have the 
effect we are desirous it may have, we 
have then the power to go to Parliament. 
And Jet us bear in mind too, that Par- 
liament will not be the less ready to listen 
to our complaint of evils, in consequence 
af having first proceeded respectfully to- 
wards those who are in power. We know 
that those who are in power receive re- 
spect from others who are in power, and 
give that reciprocal respect. All the 
Colleges in the kingdom have in them 
something of the same constitution. And 
I do now say, if we present a re- 
monstrance and do not obtain relief, we 
can have a meeting of this kind always 
called, and I am sure we shall not be the 
less unanimous in proceeding to the 
more complete measure, as I should call 
it, but I should certainly recommend 
@ remonstrance in the first place. 


Mr. Macitwaiy.—I am in favour of the 
remonstrance, but at the same time do 
confess, I have not much faith in any good 
resulting from it. (Laughter.) I don’t 
think there can be a man in the profes- 
sion who does not wish a change to take 
place. (Applause.) 

. Mr. WakLey.—In consequence, Sir, of 
the observations which have been offered 
in opposition to the amendment, 1 feel 
myself called upon to reply, and I beg to 
premise, that I am entitled to that reply 
as I was the proposer of the amendment. 
One of the gentlemen who has been ad- 
dressing the Meeting states, that all the 
Coileges in this country are constituted 
in the same way as the College in Lin- 
coln’s-inn Fields. 


| 


Mr. Wain.—I meant to say, more or 
less. 


Mr. Waktey.—Some of the corporations 


of this country are, I grant, and some of 
the Colleges too; (applause ;) but there is 





a distinction between the College af Sur- 
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geons and other Colleges which deserves 
explanation. In our College the mind 
of the student is invariably directed to 
the investigation of nature and truth, and 
the application of his knowledge is unceas- 
ingly directed to the alleviation of homan 
sufiering. (Loud applause.) In other Col- 
leges the men who leave them have their 
minds bound down to certain points, and 
are compelled to sign thirty-nine articles 
of belief; in our College it is different; 
there the mind of the student is free, here. 
ceives knowledge upon correct principles, 
and there ought not to be any tax laid 
upon the way in which he is to receive 
that knowledge, whether he receive it 
from the east or from the west, from the 
south or from the north, from hospital. 
practice abroad or from hospital-practice 
at home ; and with the greatest respect to 
the hospital surgeons present, (for I am 
sure I have the greatest respect for them,) 
(laughter,) U'm afraid there is not much 
to be said in favour of the practice of our 
hospitals, but any thing that is to be said 
is of a negative kind. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Macilwain says, go to the College 
first; now I say, go to the College 
by all means, if they have the power to 
remedy the evils, but they have not. Look 
at the system of the College ; look at the 
mode of election ; look at those who are 
at the head of it. I have the list of 
their names in my pocket, and I will 
read them to you; look for a moment at 
these names, and mark the exclasior of 
a Lawrence! (Loud and reiterated 
cheers, which lasted for several minutes.) 
Probably, Gentlemen, you are not aware 
of the manner in which the elections are 
conducted, but I willinform you. When 
a vacancy occurs, there is a list of names 
presented ; the names are put down, not 
in alphabetical order, but according to 
the years the persons have been Members 
ot the College. As we enter the world 
by turn, so we are to enter the College 
by turn, and as some are still-bora, so 
some never enter the College at all. 
(Loud laugiter.) When there is a vacan- 
cy, the mode of proceeding is this :—The 
Old Gentlemen are sitting as gravely as 
possible, and when acertain name is read 
over—Mum—( Loud laughter) not a word 
is said; and that name, Gentlemen, !s 
struck out for ever ; (shame ;)—they never 
again return to it. Look at the exclusion 
of Mr. Brookes ! ( Shame.) Is Mr. Brookes 
incapable of examining on the subject of 
anatomy? Yet in the College Council 
there is an individual who has eut away 
the contents of an Inguinal Hernia! 
(Shame, shame.) 1s this a system of 
election to be continned? I say, if the Col- 
lege had acted in the most liberal manner, 
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still public utility—the advanced state of 
science—the present enlightened age— 
demand an alteration in the constitution 
of the College Charter. (Great ap- 


plause.) 

CHatrmMan.—I am sure it would 
be very necessary that we should come 
toan unanimous decision on this point if 

sible; but Iam afraid we shall not. 

feel that some remedy there must be, 
and if I were to state my own feelings on 
the subject, I should say to you, I think 
a remonstrance to the body would be a 
proper preliminary measure in obtaining 
redress of those grievances we complain 
of; and if that remonstrance were not 
complied with, the representation of the 
body of surgeons at large could then be 
unanimously made to Parliament; and 
I think an application to Parliament 
would proceed from us with a much bet- 
ter grace in consequence of having made 
a previous application to the College. 


The Chairman then put the amend- 
ment, and next the original resolution 
to the Meeting, and, upon a show of 
hands, said, ‘‘ the amendment has got it 
by a large majority.” (This announce- 
ment was sueceeded by loud cheering.) 


Mr. INGRAM proposed the following re- 
solution :— 


“ That an open Committee of twenty- 
me members of the College, with power 
to add to their number, be immediately 
appointed to prepare a Petition, founded 
upon the foregoing resolutions ; and that 
asubseription, of which Mr. Lawrence he 
requested to accept the office of Trea- 
surer, be commenced for the purpose of 
defraying the necessary expenses.” 


This was seconded, and carried unani- 
mously. 


Mr. LawRENCE now left the Chair, to 
which Mr. Key was immediately called. 


Mr. Lioyp then stepped forward, and 


in handsome terms proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lawrence for his excellent 
conduct in the Chair.—({ Carried with ac- 
clamation.) 


Mr. Lawrence briefly returned thanks, 
and the Meeting was adjourned to Satur- 
fey, 4th March, at the same place and 

ur. 





PUBLIC MEETING 
OF THE 


GENERAL PRACTITIONERS IN 
SURGERY AND MEDICINE, 





Tuts Meeting, which has been adver- 
tised for some days, will be held Tuts 
EVENING, SaTurvay, Feb, 25th, at half- 
past six o’clock, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the present state of the 
“ General branch of the Profession,” 
more particularly as it relates to the ob- 
noxious provisions of the Apothecaries’ 
Act of 1815, and it is likely that it will 
be determined to Petition Parliament for 
its repeal. 

If reform in the surgical and medical 
profession is to be accomplished, it must 
be from the exertions of the General 
Practitioners, with whom there is by far 
the greatest share of talent, respectabi- 
lity, and independence. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 


February 4, 1826. 


The chair being taken by Dr. Locock ; 
the business of the evening commenced 
with the relation of a case of icterus by 
Dr. Gregory, on which a lengthened dis- 
cussion took place. The disease occurred 
in a female, and proved fatal on the third 
day ; during the greater part of its pro- 
gress the patient was comatose, for which 
symptom she was bled, but without afford- 
ingher much relief. Dr. G. was inclined 
to consider coma as an attendant a 
on jaundice as very unusual. He had 
consulted Morgagni, Hoffman, De Hae, 
and other writers, none of whom had 
alluded to this symptom as occurring 
in jaundice. The post-mortem examina- 
tion of the case did not show any thing 
mechanically obstructing the ge 

the bile through the ducts, from which 
Dr. Gregory said he deduced this patho- 
logical inference, that the jaundice was 
occasioned by the bile regurgitating into 
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the vena porte! The coma, he thought, |diate and direct effect over the organs 
might readily be explained, from the of secretion, that if they are divided 
circumstance of black blood, loaded with| the secerning process is arrested. He 
bile, circulating through the brain, and believed then that jaundice might arise 
this was found from the experiments of from a non-secretion of bile as well as 
Brodie sufficient to induce leihargy. from an excessive secretion. 

Dr. Macleod remarked, that he had} Dr. Macleod was not aware that the 
seen coma in several instances accompa-|constituent parts of bile had yet been 
nying jaundice ; he could not admit Dr. | discovered in the blood ; it was only the 
Gregory's hypothesis of regurgitation as colouring matter (according to the best 
explanatory of the manner in which chemists) that was found. 
jaundice was produced, but believed that; A novel practice of curing jaundice, 
the absorbents took up the bile and thus| which Dr. Gregory meptioned in the 
directly conveyed it into the venous sys-|course of the evening, ‘we had almost 
tem. No doubt could be held on this|forgotten to mention: it is to get be- 
point, because bile had been demonstrated | hind the patient and suddenly, by means 
in them. Dr. M. next alluded to mental | of a pair of scissors, snip out @ piece of 
anxiety as a frequent cause of icterus; the ear ! 
and mentioned the case of a young lady | — 
who became at once jaundiced from a| : 
sudden emotion of at or The popular Saturday, Feb. Uth—Mr. Rose, President, 
opinion that “to the jaundiced eye, ali! Dr. Baker read an interesting paper on 
appears yellow,” he believed was erro-| cutaneous diseases, he recapitulated the 
neous, at least in the numerous cases | various orders, genera, and species of these 
which he had seen, there was no such diseases as laid down by Bateman, and 
visual deception. | commented on each as he passed on, ob- 

Mr. Lambert said, that he denied, in| serving that several were so intimately 
toto, the regurgitation of the bile into the | mixed up, and so closely resembled others 
vena porte, such an occurrence was phy-!which are classed in a different order 
sically impossible. The bile was secreted | that it was impossible to distinguish the 
at the extremities of the vena porta and) one fromthe other. In confirmation of 
hepatic artery, and if it were possible for | this assertion he would adduce lepra, which 
the bile thus secreted to pass into the ex- | so closely resembled psoriasis in some of 
treme ramifications of the vein, it would |its stages, that he would defy any man to 
be met by a current of blood flowing in| discriminate. The treatment recom- 
an opposite direction, and could not} mended by Bateman in skin diseases was 
be carried into the system. He could| inefficient and confined to five or six re- 
conceive that bile might pass into the|medies. He considered that a much more 
ven cave hepatic, and thus be conveyed | simple nosological arrangement might be 
to the heart and from thence circulated | formed in reference to the true seat of 
through the system. each disease. He proposed to divide all 

A discussion of considerable length | cutaneous diseases into two classes ; the 
ensued, which terminated by Dr. Gregory | first class he should sub-divide into squa- 
admitting the accuracy of Mr. Lambert’s|mz, vesiculew, and bullew, these having 
objections, and thus abandoning his hy-|their origin and seat in the epidermis 
pothesis of regurgitation. We shrewdly|merely. The second class comprised pa- 
suspect Dr. Gregory to be a wag, and| pulw, tubercule, and pustnle, the seat 
that he is fond of throwing out “ tubs for| of which diseases is in the cutis vera. 
whales.” Not an evening passes but! Dr. Baker observed, in speaking of 
he broaches “‘ something extraordinary, |lepra, that he had seen the decoction of 
new, and never hit upon before.” dulcamara, given to the extent of two 

Mr. Casar Hawkins made some ob-! pints daily, of great service in this dis- 
servations on the subject of secretion, the | ease; it required, however, to be taken 
gist of his argument was that the elements | for many weeks. 
of the various secretions exist in the| Mr. Rose, whilst he admitted the ne- 
blood, and that the glands are simply |cessity of a more simple classification of 
emunctories. Several experiments had|skin diseases than at present prevailed, 
been made on animals, with a view of|begged to ask Dr. Baker, whether he 
proving this, namely, tying the renal ar-jhad injected the skin with fine injection, 
tery, tying the ureter and removing the|in support of his theory of the different 
kidney ; in many of these cases the ani-|seats of disease on which he proposed to 
nimals survived the operation for a con-| found a new arrangement ? 
siderable time, and at length died only| To this question Dr. Baker replied in 
from an excessive quantity of urea in the | the negative. 
blood. The nerves had such an imme-| Mr. Cesar Hawkins 
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the epidermis being merely a secretion 
from the cutis vera, he could not con- 
ceive a disease or any class of diseases to 
be seated in this membrane alone. 

Dr. Gregory alluded to the distressing 
symptoms of prurizgo; and the obstinacy 
with which it resisted all attempts at 
eure; he knew a case at the present 
moment, in which every remedy had failed, 
and the patient’s life was truly miserable. 

Dr. Seymour said, thathe had found the 
following ointment of infinite benefit in 
many cases of prurigo senilis :—Opium 
me drachm, subcarbonate of soda two 
drachms, simple ointment one ounce. 

Mr, North had found that, in general, 
ointments will not succeed in prurigo; 
he had used a lotion of belladonna with 
moch benefit. 

The discussion then turned upon small- 
pox, and cow-pock. Dr. Gregory made 
the following curious remark, ‘* that the; 
vaccine lymph which they were now using 
at the small-pox hospital had passed 
through thirty thousand individuals, since | 
it was taken frum the cow.” 





JEMMY JOHNSON. 
(Concluded from page 716.) 








Bat you are now (still a colt’s tooth in 
your head?) leaving the beaten path of | 


“ The public is capricious, easily swayed 
by name and rank, and no man ought to 
injure himself, or prejudice his readers 
against his book (* well pushed, nun, said 
my father’) by puerile acknowledge- 
ments.” (* “ The names of writers are 
concealed trom delicacy (* delicacy quoth 
she !’) they are all before us; Rev. (ano- 
ther note) “ Itis the book, not the man, 
which is to be judged,” &c. ** Candour, 
excellent as it is, (a dangerous admission, 
take care!) ceases to be a virtue when it 
tramples (a trampling candour!) upon 
common prudence and good sense.” 
** Do we treat with disrespect these hum- 
ble, &c. &c.”” ** Certainly not, &c. &c. 
&c. &c.” In the name of the prophet— 
figs! if this is net regular balaam and 


|balderdash, then are you no old woman, 


We cannot always be at your elbow, but 
surely you might have avoided this mum- 
bling; why, “*none but a fool will ery 


| Stale tish,”” would have been in quite as 


good taste, and mach more tothe parpose 
than all this inflated fustian; but (we 
sorgot that your paper must be filled) it 
would not have filled three sides of letter 
press, or ushered in (and, by the mass, (we 
are not angry,) like a bare-faced intruder, 
it required a cautious and protracted intro- 
duction) this delicious morceau, this epi- 
curean bonne bouche, (it does you cre- 
dit.) “ Weare exceedingly anxious that 
authors should appear before the world 
(what business is it of yours?) in strict 
accordance with correct taste and sound 


dull and sober criticism, the paced and | judgment, seeking to exalt, and not to 
plodded highway of dry matter of fact, | depress themselves ; thus imitating Julius 
aud are beginning to frisk and caper (take | Cwsar, who, when he fell (are they to 
care, old lady) in the flowery fields and|‘ exalt and not depress themselves’ by 
sunny banks of poetry and fiction. You/| falling? admirable logic! lux a non In- 
can no longer say ‘ ficum voco ficum, et;cendo) basely murdered in the senate, 
ligonem, ligonem,” but, like the Pytho-| carefully wrapped his robe about him, 


nissa of our great high priest, indulge in 
tropes and similes. ‘* Happy individual, to 
be so distinguished,” (is this yourself, or 
your Hall, or Manchester, or Newcastle 
iriend?) ** Who cannot but smile (who 
ean but smile, you should have said, for it 
deserves no more than a curl of the lip) 
when an ingennous (ingenious?) youth 
confesses in his title page, or preface, that 
he is a very young man, imperfectly edu- 
cated, &c.” ** Whatarecommendation to 
his readers !”” “ Did it never strike this can- | 





that he might fall and die gracefully.” 
Now if this does not out-Herod Herod, 
may we be condemned, although purga- 
tory has no such ordeal, to write for the 
Medico, Sampson was a strong man, but 
you are still stronger, for, had it answer- 
ed your purpose, you would have lugged 
him in like Cesar, by the neck and shoul- 
ders, This is, indeed, making a God ap- 
pear * for a business unworthy of a God.” 


| Holding up Cesar, (still we are not angr 
guy gry 


with you,) Rome’s emperor, the world’s 





did writer that silence might have perpe- jking, as a pattern to doctors and drug. 
tuated a higher opinion of him, that had he | gists, and for what purpose—to feach them 
withheld these too amiable weaknesses, | how ¢o die gracefully !/—this would have 
he might have passed for a greater man, | been worthy of youn—no, hide your head 
“(Q.E. D).” “ Do we recommend da-|—uow To write 4 TITLE PaGe!!!! Why, 
plicity toauthors ?”’ “by no means!” (ques-| if Cesar could have harboured the least 
tion and answer, now for rejoinder.)|shadow of anticipitation that you, an 

- anonymous critic (no offence) of an am- 
;Phib.ous jourual, could by any possibility 
jor chance, or excess of folly, (no offence, 











* A fact! the author is now venerable 
and well known.” 
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*pon honour,)have heaped such insult on| up that guilty brow,) that you contrive to 
his memory, he had torn his robe to tat-| have invented, or suggested, or dreamt 
ters, and perished in all the deformity | sbont, every innovation or improvement 
of nakedness ; ‘* ¢ais was the unkindliest | which has crept into the medical science 
stab of all.” Truly have you quoted,|for the last twenty years? (do you take 
though woefully and wilfully misapplied, |us for stocks or stones, or greater asses 
the moralist Johnson, that ‘* little things) than prophet ere bestrode ?) poor Curry, 
make little men proud.” Go to, a heca-|the most interesting and irritable of 
tomb of such little proud men, half dust, | lecturers, used to complain sorely, that 
half deity, would fail to propitiate the | whatever he happened to broach as new 
spirit of a Julius, for a liberty taken with| or extraordinary, was sure to be appro- 
even the hem of his garment; howcver,|priated by some modern modestus, or 
promise never to meddle with him again, | rooted out from dusty shelves, and worm- 
and we will not crucify you this time. | eaten tomes, by some ‘ laudator temporis 
Leaving the dead Roman, you now revert) acti.” ‘* We fear you were the death of 
to living forms; like Dante, you return) him amongst ye,” God forgive ye, (pshaw! 
from the shades, and, opening your! we forget our rage,) the devil confound 
mouth in parables, tell us, that every in-| ye, but to the point, you, you yourself in 
flated frog cannot rival an ox, or,in other) propria persoua, (** O touch me not! 1 
words, ‘* that every medical man cannot | am not Stephano, but a cramp,’’) have 
be great;” by heaven’s mercy he cannot, | resumed the use of the milk of the cyno- 
or we should have “ nothing but thun-|cephali in Phthisis; you, some of your 











der.” As it is, too many of them, * dress- 
edin a little brief authority, like angry 
apes, play such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven, as make the angels weep ;” 
(qui capit ille facit, the cap is not meant 
for you; it wants bells;) but we will now 
ponder with you, on the fate of Darwin: 
once (as you say) he blazed like a meteor ; 
where is he now? “* Gone to the vault of 
all the Capulets,” no longer quoted; re- 
membered only to “ point a moral, or adorn 
a tale.” This is all very pretty, very pa- 
thetic, very pointed, but unfortunately 
very wnirue, So far trom having “ gone 


crew, (profanum vulgus!) first tickled 
young ladies and tortured old ones (for 
shame!) with ‘** pins and needles,” and 
when the mighty mystery was exploded 
to the world, under the garb ** aeupune- 
turation,” knew all about it, and had cases 
ready cut and dried; who, first used iron 
(“ quam ferus et vere ferreus ille fuit,”) 
successfully in tic doulourenx? one of 
your junto—Thke Lancet, (tremble nol, 
*twas powerless in his hands,) and seru- 
pie doses of calomel ; under the Tropics, 
your Editor—taik of warm climates and 
the mouth we scarcely ope, “* before you 





to the vault of all the Capulets,”’ we can 
assure you that his bones moulder peace- 
fully in his family tomb at Derby. You 
yourself, or one of your alter et idems, 
quoted him last quarter. ‘* He is now,” 
““ubi non nata jacent;” he has never 
yet been made either to “ point a moral, 
or adorn a tale,” and will ** be remem- 
bered”’ as a highly-gifted, talented man, 
long after our (in its inclusive, not exr- 
clusive sense) head-stones shall have 
mouldered, and will never, we fear, by 
the most mole-eyed and obtuse of poste- 
rity, be confounded with Mr. Brande’s 
reviewer, or you (that latter personage) 
with the author of Zoonomia. Thus far! 
have we proceeded together in the most 
amicable manner, we have conformed to 
your good sober jog-trot, humoured your 
whims and your mumping, but alas, agile 
and vigorous youth and decrepid anility | 
are but unsuitable companions; allons, 
donc, do allow us, we will not hit bard, | 
it shall be mostly crack and flourish, nay, 
wince not yet, now tor it.—How comes it 
but perhaps this is not your department, 
for uever did such a Proteus, such an 
sdeis, exist as the responsible man of the 


close it with, vide Dr. Johnson, third 
Edition;” is it not so? stand forth thou 
man of many names and Godlike attri- 
butes, and respond! did not yow bathe in 
acid, when other vapid voluptuaries were 
wallowing in milk ? did you not suggest 
croton oil as a balm to the dura ilea 
messorum ; (* the rigid guts of reapers,”) 
cubebs to soothe a gonnorrheeal urethra? 
We do not mean to assert that you po- 
sitively did do more than one half of 
these, but we do aver that scarcely any 
thing worth noticing has happened of 
late years in which you have not, (ly 
your own account only, be it remembered, 
either directly or indirectly, been con- 
cerned ; you have had a finger in every 
pie, a nose in every pot; ubiquity is as 
much one of your attributes as non- 
entity, but we will pull down this molten 
image of heterogeneous structure, it re- 
quires but a pebble, and we will supply 
it (down on your knees and supplicate) 
before the consummation you so devoutly 
pray for is thoroughly completed, be- 
fore all have lowered the knee to the 
modern, the Medical Baal, and you have 
converted others into such things as your- 
selves; then will you exclaim, like the 





Medico.) How comes it, we say, (old 
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monster to Prospero, “Oho! Oho! | confined ;” prodigious! ‘ one ha’p’orth of 
would it had been done! You did bread to a gallon of sack,” a grain of 
prevent us, we had peopled else this modesty in the Medico-Chirurgical, we 
jsle with Calibans.” But arise, re-|really have some hope of you, seeing 
serve your exclamation, the softness of| what (by anticipation) bloodletting has 
our nature, and the wlter feebleness of| effected! but fair and softly, the * Tine- 
yours, have worked ont your saivation ;| twra Capsici,” like the scruple too much in 
iempt us no morc, you shall no longer’ the Malay’s dose, has set you running a 
Hector it a huge Colossus, permitting us| muck” again; you nut only “ make the 
“pigmy men” to peep about under the | gruel thick and slab, “ but cram, Shaks- 
shadom of your unwieldy legs, and ** seek | peare, Macbeth, Act 4, Scene 1,” (the 
dishonourable graves ;”’ ** but you shkall| witches’ cauldron of course would not 
evist, your dicta and your fiats are not,/be known or recognised withont these 
we must confess, what they once were, |‘ pefty adjuncts”) into the pot, and 
we frequently give place to “ our friend| bring out the truth in’ the shape of a 
Dr. —,” “ an experienced Surgeon of|* copaiba emulsion!” crowning the 
our acquaintance ;’'** Mr. —-—, of ——,”’| whole with “ great names cannot weigh 
&e. &c. This is more modest, though, | against personal experience, vor fanciful 
nine times out of ten, the * qui facit per| opinions against damning (what poor 
alterum, facit per se,’ pops out, and the | soul are vou sending to perdition ?) traths, 
man of straw stands confessed ; we do) away with arguments, (* off, ye lendings, 
not say that you have been palming one off,) let us come to facts.” Did Mr, 
upon us in the following instance, but we| Brande ever take any copabia?” (i. e, 
do say, that most opportunely” looks very had Mr. Brande ever the ****?!), He 
suspicious, aud we warn you, that ‘‘ we’s| alone can answer the question,” (a non 
Yorkshire too.” ** We have before us, | sequitur, his bedfellow might) “ the pro- 


most opportunely, a letter trom a much 
valued friend, an excellent physician in 


the West Riding of Yorkshire, in which | 


without our ever having adverted to the 
subject, (why say so unless you had, an 
honest man in a crowd never says ‘ my 
hand was nof in your pocket’ until he is 
acensed) he says, in a case of pulmonary 
consumption, the hydrocyanic acid was 
carried to its utmost limit; I was ex- 
cessively disappointed with it, for the 


bability is he never did,” (why so? may 


not chemists be ***** as well as Re- 


viewers,) ** now we have at one time of 


our lives swallowed ounces of copaiba,”’) 


in other words been ** d——bly in for 


'it.”) We are, we repeat it, your friends, 
|otherwise we would say, of! fie dotard? 


really, really, this is admirable, ingenu- 


ous, candid, manly, and knock me down, 


whether it be ‘in bad taste and stil{ 
worse judgment ;” what recommendation 


only effect I could ever discover as pro-| can itbe to readers ;”” whether“ human folly 
duced by its exhibition, (not inhibition can extend further ;” (we quote your own 
of course) was an extraordinary irregu-| words, as we would doif not your dear 
larity of the pulse with frequent inter- | friends,) whether “ it be not lamentable 
missions. I wish to put you on your!that a respectable man should gravely 
guard against the seductive reports of Dr. | communicate this to the public,”’ (your own 
Elliotson and other advocates ;” ‘* your| words again,) we do not presume to de- 
feelings of delicacy” no doubt forbade ex- termine, but we do ask (still your own 
posing the name of your Yorkshire} words, and still your friends.) “Did 
friend ; motives of expediency, perhaps, |it never strike this very candid writer that 





prohibited both you and him from stating 
the dose which he considered its ** utmost 
limit ;”’ but the same causes ought cer- 
tainly to have operated in inducing you 
to keep back, that this guardian angel of 
your simplicity only tried it in one case 
and to refrain from branding ‘ Dr. El- 
liotson and other advocates” as seducers, 
foul seducers of unguarded innocence ; we 
sincerely hope, however, that this gentle- 
man and his associates will be able to 
hold up their heads under the overwhelm- 
ing charge! it was not, however, kind of 
you, you would have made a piteous out- 
ery against us for a similarly uncharitable 
act, “yo and sin no more;” in trath 
your next seatence absolves you, “ our 
experience of this medicine has been very 





silence might have perpetuated a higher 
opinion of him?” “ that had he withheld 
these too amiable (risum teneatis, reader) 
weaknesses he might have passed for a 
greater (a purer?) man?” “ Do we ree 
commend duplicity?” By no means, 
Do we treat with disrespect” these unfor- 
tunate mishaps, which will occur some- 
times in the best regulated families ? 
“certainly not!” “ They are matters of 
course, and nothing more,” “ every reader 
gives a medical man credit for them,” “ we 
are exceedingly anxious, however, that, 
like Julus Cesar,” such things “ should 
be carefully and gracefully wrapt up,” 
for we affirm “that they do no honour to 
medical men, and ought not to be officiously 
obtruded on the public ;” another time take 
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Mr. Shandy’s advice, “ wipe it up and |lished.” “ What is stricture ; 
say nothing.” ‘Turn we now to Opium— question!) “ a more or less alteration of 
and in sober sadness there is abundant | structure in a canal,” (what an answer!) 
need of the “ oblivious antidote ;”’ how |‘* Now spasin of the urethva occasions no 
could you, our very good adjunct-hating, | structural change, (indeed!) consequent. 


oy 


(what a 


Shakspearizing, Cwsarian, *****, and 
copaiba-swallowing friend, dare to tread 
in the same steps (must we say hand 
passibus iwquis ?) as the elegant classic, 
“opium eater ;" suvely you had not re- 
covered from your last dose, either when 
you did this, or blazoned yourself forth 
as ‘* displaying resolulion woriky of a 
Roman name!” (tor here you stand con- 
victed, that is, would to an enemy ; in 
your notable review of “ the opium eater, 
you said, we were brother chewers of the 
Lethean diug;) how could you do this 
great folly and live?! in God's name 
take to your intoxication again, but never, 
while you breathe, afier indulging in such 
sensual debauchery, brand as a wretch 
the miserable outcast who befuddles her- 





self with ‘*dive ruin,” or taunt the 
gentlemanly rake who transports 
himself into the third heaven on 


sparkling champagne, for a * pain in the 
stomach /!”” we would not tor worlds 
either scoff at or feast upon the 
*€ thousand ills our flesh is heir to’’-—“ we 
have too many of our own, did not hu- 
manity beckon us from the morbid ban- 
quet; but indeed we cannot distinguish 
between a gin, a beer, a wine, a brandy, 
or an opium debauch ; the one is either 
just as excusable, or just as inexcusable as 
the other; the cpiated Turk is every bit 
as much a brute as the beer-besotted coal- 
heaver, and every jish wife describes, 
though not in such chaste and technical 
terms, the precise symptoms which you, 
or your tuddled counterpart (this is not 
untriendly) have detailed. Let us have 
no more of this, as you value our good 
will, and dread cutting for the sim- 
ples. Your lucubrations on alum are, like 
the drug itself, perfectly harmless, per- 
fectly inert, and perfectly (substituting I 
for we) egotistical; and here we would 
leave you. Have we hurt you? "Twas all 
in play; with the full benefit of your 
** pulvis stypticus” for your wounds, say- 
ing, “ give us your hand, we grieve that 
we have beaten ye.” Did not your bold 
and barefaced sophistry on ** spasmodic 
stricture’ forbid the indulgence; (the 
syrop of buckthorn you may settle as you 
will with Mr. Brande; it is a medicine 
which we should shudder to drench a 
dog with, it is so hervilly nauseous; a 
horse, an unvomiting (grant us the word) 
animal, would expire in his efforts to 
eject it, at least ii he were a horse of de- 
cent taste ;) and so * spasmodic stricture 





ly the word stricture is misused in def. 
janes of ALL TRUE LoGic.” Mark how 
a plain tale shall—put you down. Dr, 
Johnson (not your Dr. J., a man whose 
shoe he was unworthy to buckle) defines 
| structure to be simply “ a contraction ; it 
lis derived from * stringere, lo grasp, hold 
fast, bind.” Need we say, or needed we, 
in the case supposed, to have said one 
| word more? What has become of your 
“ alteration of structure” ? Hasit dwindled 
into the alteration of colour which this 
simple expose! has occastoned you? Your 
logic, has it gone begging of the cat's 
tail syllogism? i puer, i,—and never again 
hazard “ @ stricture” upon other men's 
writings. What, in the name of our 
grandmother, (peace to her soul,) is a!l 
;your namby-pamby about “ precision of 
|language,”’ ** veseicles and pustules,” 
rs lymph and pus’? Bah! our “ gorge 
irises at it,” and ‘* it is our invariable 
custom, and always shall be, never to cite 
examples, without well-knowing the au- 
thors who have so committed themselves; 
how? the Pagans, by calling a vesicle a 
pusiule ! this is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost ;) yet their names are, and proba- 
bly ever will be by us (this is honourable 
now!) scrupulously concealed.” Really, 
but we are friends, otherwise; in the 
language of Hotspur, (your quotation) 
“we have not time to be sick.’ Did you 
never hear of the Maullu who began an 
oration in praise of Noah's ark, and 
ended with telling a tale of an Arme- 
nian wheelbarrow?! This is a figure 
of speech called a digression, one 
to which you (don’t be offended) are 
somewhat prone; (you opened your ar- 
ticle with Mr. Brande,) ** hune ta Ro- 
mane caveto.” In drawing towards your 
close, you begin to be learned, as expit- 
ing men usually exert their last efforts in 
talking about what they do not under- 
stand—avoid this. We have not (thank 
heaven!) a grain of learning about us; 
we hate it. A learned man is to wa 
greater monster than Caliban, and a 
learned physician, in our opinion, is ouly 
fit, like a learned pig, to be exhibited at 
fairs. We therefore leave you, and Doe- 
tor Mason Good (by the bye, what do the 
really learned say of his Lucretius?) 
settle it as yon please. We would vot 
disturb your learned slambers. For pity § 
sake be equaliy considerate, and do not 
annoy us by talking in your sleep, To the 
urms of Morpheus we commit you. Good 








is an incorrect term, aud ough to be abo- 





night! Bianda tibi requies. “ 
N.T. X. 
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FUNGUS—STRICTURE. 749 


crescence to be removed by means of a 
ligature passed round its base. Mr. B, 
Cooper, however, preferred removing 
the tumour on a level with the scrotum, 
by means of the knife, paring the indu- 
rated edges, and bringing them together 
|by adhesive plaster; this was accom- 
ee: one slished on Thursday last. 
Case of superficial Fungus of the Testicle, , On examining the tumour, it was found 
C. W., wtat. 46, a healthy looking man, | to consist of the glandular substance of 
wasadmitted into Cornelius’ Ward,under the testicle; the tubali seminiferi were 
the care of Mr. B. Cooper, with disease | very apparent, and readily drawn out 
of the right testicle. He says, that about, from the back part of the tumour; the 
nine months since, he received severe in-| tunica albuginea was very much thick- 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, 





jury to the testicles, in consequence of a 
horse falling upon him. Both testicles 
became much swollen, and, according to 
his account, the parts must have gone on 
to suppuration. He states there was an 
opening opposite to the lower part of each 
testicle, from which matter issued. In 
the space of three months, the parts were 
well, and he resumed his usual employ- 
ment. 

About the time of last Christmas, the 
right testicle began to enlarge, was very 
painful, and shortly after he perceived a 
dark spot on the scrotum, about the size 
of a sixpence, which gave way, and a 
fungus appeared at the part; this has 
gone on gradually increasing, but attend- 
ed with little pain, and no constitutional 
disturbance. There is now a firm und 
almost insensible fungus, of the size of a 
large walaut, projecting through the in- 
teguments of the scrotum on the right 
side, about midway. On examining the 
part, it is clearly to be felt that this fun- 
gous growth arises from the testicle itself, 
and that the greater part of this gland is 
involved in the disease ; the surrounding 
integuments are much thickened and in- 
durated ; the chord is not at all enlarged. 

Mr. Cooper, on visiting this case, re- 
marked, that it was simple fangous 
growth following an abscess, that it was 
entirely free from malignancy, and might 
be destroyed by escharotic applications, 
Pieces of lint made wet with the arseni- 
cal solution, to be applied over the fun- 
gus, 

Feb. 10. The whole surface of the 
fungus is covered with a hard black crust. 
The arsenical solution has becn applied 
three times ; its last application (a few 
days since) occasioned considerable pain, 
and also nausea; the dressings were in 
consequence removed, and poultices ap- 
plied. 

Sir A. Cooper saw the patient to-day, 
and o4 mentioning the preceding cireum- 
Stance to him, he remarked that he had 
seen acase in which fatal consequences 
ensued from the local application of Fow- 
lei’s solution, He recommended the ex- 


| ened, 





| Case of Retention of Urine from Stricture 
in the Urethra, 





C.D., a middle-aged man of spare ha- 
| bit, was admitted into Naaman’s Ward 
on Tuesday, Feb. 7th, as a patient of Mr. 
| Key, labouring under retention of urine. 
It appears that he has had permanent 
| Stricture upwards of fifteen years with 
| considerable enlargement of the prostate 
| gland, and has been several times in the 
| Hospital, on that account. He says that 
during tive last four years he has been in- 
capable of retaining his urine, and it has 
passed away guttatim, 

On the day previous to his admission, 
there was a total stoppage of urine, and 
he began to experience much pain ; as he 
was not relieved, he came to the Hospital 
on the following day. When admitted he 
had considerable tension and tenderness 
in the pubic region, great pain and un- 
easiness about the neck of the bladder. 
Pulse small and quick ; tongue covered 
with a white fur. 

Mr. Key directed him to be put ina 
warm bath, twelve leeches to be applied 
to the pubic region, and a dose of castor 
oil to be given immediately; these mea- 
| sures were complied with. In the after- 
|noou Mr. Key attempted for a considera- 

ble time to introduce a silver catheter, 
bnt without success ; the instrument 
|passed down toa very firm stricture in 
| the membranous portion of the urethra 
and there remained. Being thus bafiled, 
Mr. Key wished the instrument to remain 
for some time in the urethra, anticipating 
that the stricture would by that means 
jyield. The patient, however, removed 
|the catheter previous to Mr. Key's visit 
jin the evening, which was about 9 o’clock ; 
he did not at this time deem the symp- 
toms sufficiently urgent to warrant an 
operation for emptying the bladder, 
Feb. 8, The scrotum is much swollen, 
; and is of a dark red colour; there is also 
much distension of the integuments in the 
perineum ; the man is tolerably tree from 











{ 
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ain ; a small quantity of urine has drib. | coach, on Thursday night, (Feb. 9,) about 
Bied away. From the appearance of the ten o'clock. The friends who accom. 
scrotum and perineum, Mr. Key was led | panied him stated, that he had been un 
to infer that extravasation of urine well since the preceding Monday; on 
had taken place, and therefore mnpiad bray day he first complained of pain in 
ately proposed an operation to relicve the the head and began to talk incoherently, 
distended bladder, as it had been found | they further stated that he became very 





impracticable to pass a catheter, 


Operation. 

Having placed the patient in the po- 
sition for the operation of lithotomy, and 
passed a catheter down to the Stricture, 
Mr. Key made an oblique incision, up- 
wards of aninch in length, on the left 
side of the raphe. The scalpel striking 
on the point of the catheter, this served 
as a guide in the operation; the incision 
was carried on through the membranous 


portion of the urethra, aud by drawing | 


the knife backward and forward, he 
divided a very firm stricture, extending 
from the posterior part of the buib 
throughout the membraneous portion of 
the urethra, to the face of the prostate. 
Mr. Key now passed a female catheter 
throngh the wound towards the bladder ; 
he found some obstruction to its entrance, 
abont the neck of the bladder,* but in 
the course of a few minutes succeeded 
in introducing it; when about two pints 
of urine were drawn off, and the patient 
expressed himself much relieved. c 
was put to bed, and warm fementations 
directed to be applied over the abdomen. 
9th. Has passed a good night, and is 
free from pain; the scrotum and peri- 
neum are much less swollen, 
catheter is retained in its situation. 
11th. The report of to-day is, that the 
patient is going on well,—the swelling 
of the parts greatly reduced. : 
16th. Mr. Key attempted to pass a flexi- | 
ble catheter to-day, but did not succeed ; | 


the | 
jing aronnd, that he had been bitten bya 


restless and unmanageable, and that he 
had not taken any food since his attack, 
| He has been very irregular and dissipated 
|in his habits. 


| {t appears that he was hitten by a dog 
jabout ten weeks before admission, whilst 
jin the act of washing the animal; the 
| Scars were very evident on the back part 
|of the wrist, near to the lower end of 
the ulna. 


There was no proof adduced of the dog 
being in a rabid state; it was, however, 
shortly after destroyed. It is right to 
| observe, that the poor man's friends were 
‘fully impressed with an idea, that he la- 
boured under hydrophobia, and this im- 
| pression was also deeply made on the 
; mind of the patient, as we shall presently 
} find. 
| With regard to the symptoms when 
admitted, as we were not present, we can 
jonly rely on the report of his surgeon 
and immediate attendants, all of whom 
{expressly state that he had symptoms of 
jhydrophobia. On opening the coach- 
door for the purpose of lifting him out, 
he said that he could not bear the air to 
jblow upon him, he straggled and at 
jfirst refused to be taken ont. Eventi- 
ally he was removed and placed in 
bed, when he said to the pupils stand- 


| dog, and that he would bite those around 
‘him. Pulse 110, great wildness of ex- 


| pression, with fearful agitation. 


At eleven o’clock, he was seen by Mr, 
Morgan, Mr. Callaway and Dr. Back, 


his object, if he can pass the catheter, | wn afterwards retired in consultation; 


is to retain itin the bladder, and heal the | 


the result of their deliberation was to 


wound in perinawo over the instrament. |abstract blood from the arm and to inject 


| 





Extraordinary Case of Hydrophobia! 


A. Davison, a waterman, tat. 23, of 
dark complexion and spare habit, was 
bronght to Gay’s Hospital in a hackney 





* The obstruction Mr. Key impnutes to 
the sphincter vesice, which he says he 
has seen in several instances, forming 
“ a hind of valve” !—The enlarged state 
of the prostate gland probably affords 
a more satisfactory explanation of the 
difficulty in passing the instrument than 


the veins witha solution of opium. He was 
removed to the Operating Theatre, and 
bled to the amount of 18 0z.; but on at- 
tempting to inject the vein, he became so 
restless and unruly that it was found im- 
practicable. 

He passed a sleepless night, he talked 
much and incoherently, frequently ex- 
claiming “they are going to kill me,”’— 
“the bed is sinking under me,” &c. 

On the following morning we visited 
the patient ; he was then in a state of 
furious delirium, and it was necessary to 
employ the strait-waistcoat in order to 
restrain him from violence ; his whole ap- 
pearance was that of a maniac, he had 
a glistening eye, with a wild suspicions 





a sphincter valve. 
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look; he was exceedingly voluble, giving} On visiting the patient in the evening, 
utterance to an infinite number of ideas} we found him much the same as described 
in rapid succession. Pulse 120, tongue|in this morning’s report, he was less 
moist and covered with a white fur; there | furious in his vociferations, he had not 
was a secretion of viscid saliva, which he | slept during the day, and the pulse was 
t out with difficulty. very rapid. He drank whilst we were 
On offering him some water in a tin-| present more than a quarter of a pint of 
vessel, he took it and conveyed it to lis| water, but certainly with considerable 
month, but immediately withdrew it, with | difficulty, raising himself up from the bed, 
the wild hurried motion of a maniac, with- | and begging to be supported. There did 
ont any convulsion or spasm being exci-| uot appear to be any spasm about the 
ted. If blown upon by any person, he | throat, so as to occasion difficulty of de- 
was immediately sensible to the current} glatition; nor that distressing sense of 
of air, and exclaimed in an agitated man-| suffocation which is so readily excited in 
ner—* You know I cannot bear that.’”’* | hydrophobia by an attempt to drink. 
It was confidently and unhesitatingly pro-{ A consultation was held this evening 
nounced by the medical gentlemen who | ce the case, at which Dr. Back, Dr. 
saw him on the night of admission to be a | Bright, Mr. Key, Mr. Morgan and Mr.Cal- 
« well-marked case of hydrophobia,”’ and it laway were present. It was really amusing 
was under that impression that anattempt | to hear the various conjectures of the 
was made to inject the veins with a solu- | “‘ coliective wisdom,” and but that we 
tion of opium. The “ well-marked symp-! are taught “ to reverence our pastors and 
toms” of hydrophobia (strange to say) | masters” we would relate their subtle 
having disappeared, some of the “ learned | speculations. 
doctors” were disposed to ** back out ;” | The following plan was pursued through- 
stoutly affirming, however, that the dis- | ont the night : 
ease was hydrophobia at the time of the; At ten o'clock, an enema was adminis- 
poor man’s admission. (Credut Judeus.) | tered, consisting of half an ounce of 
Others strenuously maintained that the ewther in gruel; at twelve o’clock, an 
patient was still hydrophobic. Dr. Bright, | ounce of wether and half an ounce of lau- 
in his native simplicity (of heart), kindly |danem were injected, and about 5 a. M. 
informed his pupils this morning at lec-| a similar quantity of ether and laudanum 
ture, that there was a case of hydropho-| was injected. He slept one hour after 
bia in the hospital, which he thought) the second injection. 
worthy of their attention, remarking that} February 11. Palse very rapid, 130; 
it would probably terminate fatally in| pupil of each eye dilated ; he is less vehe- 
eight hours. About noon, Sir Astley | ment, but still talks much and very inco- 
Cooper saw the patient ; he unequivocally | herevtly. When requested to drink any 
declared it was not a case of hydro-|finid, he does it with the apparent diffi- 
es; “the worthy Baronet” was a| culty of yesterday. Two pills of colocynth 
ittle disposed to quiz. Dr. Wright, who| and calomel were administered to him at 
is the resident apothecary at Bethlem | noon, which he swallowed. 
Hospital, gave his opinion that it was| 12th. He passed a sleepless night. 
rot mania.t | Pulse very rapid and becoming feeble, the 
| countenance has a livid appearance, sen~ 
| soriam remains much affected ; he occa- 
: : sionally takes a little drink. A colocynth 
highly excited state of the nervous sys- | enema was administered last night. We 
tem, he should become exceedingly SUS | fearn that the poor man died about half 
ceptible, and more expecially as he Was) past 10 o'clock this evening, being the 
exasperated from the blowinys and sprink- | seventh day from the attack. 
lings which each pupil thought proper to 
bestow. Such treatment really was suaf- Post-mortem Examination. 


ficient to make any man mad. Head.—The membranes of the brain 
t We do not profess to put our judg-} were healthy ; on slicing throngh the sub- 
ment in competition with ‘* mad-doctors”’| stance of this organ, it was thought to 
with regard to the nice distinctions and| have more bloody points than usual. 
minute shades of difference in ‘ minds/There were two slight spots of ecchy- 
diseased ;” but if there be any precise | mosis on the pia mater, opposite to the 
meaning attached to the word mania, | middle lobe of the cerebrum ; no effusion 
We maintain that the patient was mania- | in the lateral ventricles, Mr. Key thought 
cal, Setting aside, however, the verbal | the optic-thalami had a slight roseate hue! 
objection, we assert that the patient la-| . On the spinal marrow, opposite to the 
boured under mania, in that sense in| junction of the dorsal andlambar vertebra, 
Which it is defined by the best authors, | there was ecchymosis beneath the mem» 








* It is not at all surprising that in this 

















752 AMPUTATION OF THE LEG. 


branes, to about an inch in extent, and at | On Friday, Feb.17, Mr. Tyrrell am. 
this part there was a distinct softening of |patated below the knee in a case of dis. 
the substance of the spinal marrow. ‘The | eased ancle joint. 

pharynx and cesophagus, the larynx and| The patient is about eighteen years of 
trachea, with the contents of the thorax |age, and has been in the hospital under 
and abdomen, were afterwards examined, the care of Mr. Tyrrell upwards of five 








and found to be in a healtiy state. 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Operations, 


On Monday, Feb, 13, Mr. Tyrrell re- 
moved a limb below the knee, in conse- 
quence of gangrene of the foot, occasion- 
ed by exposure to cold, The poor man is 


jmonths. The disease in the ancle was 
of ten years’ standing, and from repeated 


attacks of synovial inflammation, the parts 


| had undergone such changes, that the pa- 
| tient was prevented from using the limb; 
|there were numerous sinuous openings 
communicating with the joint. The gene- 
j ral health was not much deranged, but in 
' consequence of the useless state of the 
limb, and the long continuance of the 
disease, Mr. Tyrrell thought proper to 
propose amputation. ‘The opinion of Mr. 








Tray 9 . ‘ 7 ” . 
about 23 years of age ; he came into the _ "a Se " Pas vad requested ANAT 
Hospital under Mr. Tyrrell’s care, on both rt * omnes A Ce eee 
2zd of January, with both feet in a gan-| _ = See en cnenees oi 
grenons state ‘having been exposed —— with Mr. Tyrrell concerning the 

ese a. Sg )changes which the parts must have un- 
wet and cold, and at the same time almost! 4... : e : 
destitute of food. The parts had proceed- | a, “ay and Ge Bitte hope of nalts Lond 
ed so far to destruction, that it was im- | ‘U¢ im useful; but they did net cons. 
possible to recover ido « Mine of an | der it right to amputate until the consti- 
— : es ~*~ | tution should begin to suffer, 
paration having already formed be-| qq. poy , sheen eee ‘ 
tween the dead and living parts. The | a yan, Seweee, enerelons Ws 
process which nature sear ap in these own judgment, and removed the limb. 
§ 2 se@ | ur, he e as oD " 8 
cases to rid herself of a useless member, | oo have thought it right to mention this P 
went on until considerable demand was bens ne yg mvcg he a oe Gentl 
made on the constitutions! powers from practical roy ~ = re — 
the suppuration, and Mr. Tyrrell deemed |" yy) pty —y . vou 
it expedient to remove the limb. It was ct gop Bag es tone ~~ affect 
shown to the pupils at clinical lecture on! wo. a rule of | notin aan h his . e dified 
Friday last, when Me. Tyrreli took au} sutate in ode Sheen ra. bats by ag 
opportunity of pointing out the changes | a standine, till eal nthe ee M i . difica 
that the parts had undergone in the line of sieudy useless pet pc he Porsd fo -~ and 
separation, which was immediately above | ooo ae ee ns pecs cous 
the mallecli, There appeared to be a| ren of constitutional derange- that ii 
ee . . ~~ | ment, . 
condensation of the parts from the effu-| py. examination at ee wet dischz 
sion of adhesive matter; the integuments | 4 aan | mashes og out to 
at ag 1e disease to be progressing at some tends 
had become glued to the fascia, and the gins whilst the reneratie anlar 
muscular fibre was completely altered in am ‘on at iow a Th ney 1 agg rtial more 
its texture and appearance. The most 0 ay Bong tibi pe orn inyuri 
interesting cireumstance, however, to be! ge van ee es ee to the 
, ne 2. —) galus, also between the latter bone and child 
observed, was the closure of the anterior . ye r 
tibial a SS iaiete Cll eammeeainiel | os naviculare ; between the cuboides and Wh 
Pete, J = ale” 5, pS" (08 calcis, the disease was extending its nde 
blood ; the coagulum was of aboutan inch pyacos The synovial membrane was h * 
2 - ° a v “= fi AVales. 2 8) a ral a that if 
aorar hs dane ons eda = very much thickeaed, the cartilage ulce- tice 
as s. i DT ms a 3 neomers 7 ‘ >xtremi- “ 
cick dieestn: nae tex Genii weniee. tan! rated in several parts, and the extremi quent 
it Mind” b fined to ti : aie ; | ties of the bones very soft. The liga- with | 
v2 ApPERTCS to Se Conmnee fe the Cond | ments of the joint were converted into 
part and not continued upwards into the | Jj celatin | sense ‘tnd 4 nae contes 
living, like unto the artery. The nerves semi-gelatinous pulpy masses, and a p and 
Pe re de | tion of the outer side of the astragalus deserj 
had undergone Sut littie change ; the pos- | was joose and diseased escri 
terior tibial artery was closed up with : ‘ prior 
coagulated blood, and also its accompa- | menti 
nying veins, | — in 180 
. | on it 
' The separation between the dead and Mr. Lawrence’s Lecture on the Puru- editio 
living parts of the other limb is going on, | lent Ophthaimia of Adults will appear lnde t 
and Mr. ‘l'yrrell remarked, that in the} in our next; and Mr. Axcocx’s Lee- by the 
course of a few days he should ainputate| tares wiil be concluded in the present quent! 


the limb. 
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